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72 pages of inspiring beauty that make the ideals of America vibrate with life. 


Every child — from six to seventy-six — will thrill with the American Historic 


ideals reflected in these pages — ideals that many seem to have forgotten 
these recent years. ’ 


“lt is a book that should be in every home, every schoolroom — every library” 


— stated one of the nation’s outstanding educators after reviewing it. 
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PUBLISHING CO 
Milwaukee 1, Wis 


TOTAL AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED 


ADDRESS 


Please mail the following copies 


of Historic Ideals at ouce. 


COPIES 


COPIES 


Cellophane coated 
art paper covered 


Gold impressed library 
cloth covered « 


Historic ideals features o 
series of twenty exquisitely 
beautiful original ofl paint- 
ings especially done by 
Hinke — dromatizing the 
twenty principal flags that 
have reflected the growth 
and development of our 
great country~from the time 
of the Norsemen to today. 


Poge size of book 8'/,x11 
inches. 28 pages in full 
notural color. 
Cellophane coated art 
poper cover $1.00 per copy 
Gold impressed library 
cloth cover $2.00 per copy 


» At your book dealer 
sm or direct. 
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This Month 


You will recognize the cover as the Amer- 
ican Education Week poster, symbolic of 
the teacher’s part in helping students pre- 
pare to take their places in a world sadly 
in need of educated citizens. Posters are 
sold by the NEA in 50¢ packages of ten. 


- GLADYS L. 
FRANCES W. 


POTTER 
MAC INTIRE 


E. LAURENCE PALMER 
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Your special attention is called to the 
opportunities for educational reconstruc- 
tion in wartorn areas thru the teacher-to- 
‘teacher giving described on pages 560-61. 
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TEACHERS are writing in that the Olson 
and Palmer series alone are worth the price 
of their $3 membership dues in the NEA. 
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PLEASE don’t skip Norman Frost’s article 
on country schools—whether you teach in 
Knucklebone or New York City. 
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Next Month 


ARE we part of the problem or of the 
answer? Watch for Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s discussion of this important question. 


ARTICLE of the year for many teachers 
and administrators will be H. B. Bruner’s 
“Little Schools for Little People.” 
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“TEENAGE Mothers by Proxy” is the 
provocative lead to a project you may wish 
to use in your own school. 


and Announcements 


The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

President, GLENN E. SNOW 

Executive Secretary, WILLARD E, GIVENS 
Associate Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Assistant Secretary, KARL H. BERNS 


NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of 
the Association. Active membership dues, 
including JOURNAL, $3; including other 
Dublications in addition to JOURNAL, $5; 
life membership, $100. Entered as second- 
Class matter October 23, 1920, at the post 
Office at Washington, D. C., under the act 
of Angust 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, act of October 3, 1917, author- 
January 26, 1921. 
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EGE Se WONTOH 4, Michigan. 
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p> The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund offers the teachers 
of the nation an opportunity to contribute directly to the 
building of an enduring peace and ta the promotion of demo- 
cratic ideals. See editorial [page 557] and statement on the 
ampaign | page 560}. 


This is a teacher-to-teacher effort. It will not in any way 
place existing general relief projects. All these worthy 
diorts need more support than ever. 

Early in 1948 the American Overseas Aid Campaign will be 
lunched in behalf of the United Nations Appeal for 
Children. 


> Promotion of the food-saving program is urged by 
NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens in a statement in 
the NEA News for October 17. 


Teachers and schools can help to halt inflation and to pro- 
vide relief for people in war-devastated countries by joining 
wholeheartedly in the nationwide food-saving campaign now 
underway. 


They can do the following things: Personally observe the 
voluntary food restrictions suggested by the President's com- 
mittee, discuss the restrictions in school classes so that the 
reasons for them are clear to all pupils, and encourage pupils 
to discuss the food-saving program in their homes and to join 
with their parents to see that the suggestions are observed. 


> A plea for immediate economic assistance for Europe 
has been made by Herbert H. Lehman, former governor of 
New York and first director-general of UNRRA. “Assistance 
must be given on a long-range basis, such as is proposed un- 
der the Marshall Plan, in order to rehabilitate countries which 
have shown a willingness and a determination to help them- 
selves. 


“Lam convinced also,” Mr. Lehman went on to say, ‘‘that the 
situation is immediately so urgent that we cannot wait for the 
implementation of a long-range plan but will have to give 
immediate assistance, particularly to help countries secure 
urgently needed food, fuel, and raw materials. . . .” 


> “The Republican party will and should proceed” with 
social-welfare measures, including federal aid without federal 
control for public schools “in the next session,’” according to a 
statement by Senator Robert A. Taft at Gearhart, Oreg., 
September 26, 1947. This statement is highly encouraging 
to supporters of federal aid. 


The NEA Legislative and Federal Relations Division points 
out, however, that federal-aid legislation will have to com- 
pete with many other demands in the next session: “Unless it 
is brought home as never before to both senators and repre- 
sentatives that the strengthening of our public schools is an 
absolute necessity in underwriting prosperity at home and 
security abroad, it can be expected that the issue of federal 
aid will be by-passed again.” 


> Opposition to the use of public funds for parochial or 
private schools because it would weaken if not destroy public 
education was the theme of a recent address by NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary Willard E. Givens at the recent state meeting 
of Michigan superintendents. 


Secretary Givens listed seven ways in which “the basic prin- 
Ciple of the separation of church and state is being under- 
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Hews and lrends 


mined’’: [1] the transportation of children in public buses to 
parochial schools; [2] furnishing of textbooks at public ex- 
pense to parochial-school children; [3] extending of public- 
health services to children in attendance at parochial schools ; 
[4] furnishing of school lunches, paid for in part or in full 
out of public funds, to children in parochial schools ; [5] sup- 
plying of surplus buildings and equipment, paid for out of 
public funds, to nonpublic institutions; [6] permitting teach- 
ers in religious garb to teach in the public schools and carry 
on what is in fact a parochial education at public expense; 
[7] placing the entire cost of some parochial schools upon 
public taxpayers, such as was attempted recently in North 
College Hill, Ohio. 


> Improvement of the quality of teaching, the raising of 
professional standards, and further promotion of the $2400 
to $6000 salary standard for qualified teachers are among the 
topics to be discussed in a series of regional conferences an- 
nounced by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards at its meeting in Chicago on October 5. 


Other problems to be considered include raising of certifi- 
cation standards, plans for eliminating emergency certifi 
cation, at ee between state and regional agencies in prep- 
aration and certification of teachers, supply and demand with 
particular emphasis on elementary-teacher shortage, coopera- 
tion in building professional consciousness and strengthening 
professional organizations. 


Conference participants will be top-level officials and lead- 
ers of state departments of education, state education associa- 
tions, state commissions on teacher education and professional 
standards, teacher-education institutions, and regional accred- 
iting associations. 


Dates and places for the regional conferences are as follows: 
December: 8-9—Indianapolis, 12-13—-Washington, 17-18— 
Minneapolis; January: 9-10—Boston, 16-17—Atlanta, 21-22 
—Oklahoma City, 26-27—Boise, 30-31—Salt Lake City. 


& Higher student fees are excluding many from colleges, 
according to a survey made by the US Office of Education 
conducted at the request of the Rresident’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 


John Dale Russell, director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, US Office of Education, says: “More and more this 
trend will limit college education to children of higher- 
income families—a counter-democratic tendency.” 


Student fees, which in previous years have paid about a 
third of the total annual expense bill of the colleges, now 
provide for more than half of the total annual college educa- 
tional expenditures. 


The rate of tuition charges to students, not including 
board and room, has been steadily increasing over a long 
period but has been particularly marked since 1939. 


Colleges all over the country should end the present 
“speed up” in higher education and return to the traditional 
four-year curriculum. So says Dean William B. Baer of the 
New York University College of Arts and Pure Science. He 
declared that student veterans who are trying to complete 
their college educations in the shortest possible time are ‘‘un- 
wittingly” setting a bad example for nonveteran under- 
graduates. 
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The accelerated scholastic program also imposes burdens 
on teachers; Dean Bec declares. He believes that a faculty 
member who works conscientiously in the classroom during 
the 10-month academic year needs time for private investiga 
tion, travel, research, and rest. If teachers can assure them 
selves of decent incomes only by teaching a year-long program, 
he recommends that the college salary scale should be studied 


> Opinion in favor of nursery schools and kindergartens 
is gaining ground, according to a pamphlet just published by 
the US Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. [Bulletin 
1947, No. 5, 20¢, Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington, D. C.] 


The major present impetus, according to author Mary 
Dabney Davis, has come from the interest aroused by feder- 
ally financed programs first initiated during the depression 
and continued for the children of war workers. 


Among reasons cited for schools for the young child: are 
| 1] the large number of children currently in areas of dense 
population, [2] large number of small families where young 
children need companionship, [3] increasing proportion of 
families headed by women, [4] large number of women em- 
ployed outside the home. 


® The Advertising Council's latest campaign to inform 
the American public of the dangerous deterioration of the 
nation’s schools will use free radio time allocated by the net- 
works and independent stations; exhibit monthly thru the 
facilities of the Graphic Pools about 71,000 car cards, 1500 
24-sheets, and 37,870 window posters; run monthly a page 
in 1160 magazines thru the support of the Magazine Publish- 
ers Pool; and mail proofsheets of campaign material to 4000 
newspapers. 


Charles G. Mortimer Jr., council chairman, summarized the 
reasons: “Business has a stake in the community and recog- 
nizes its responsibilities go beyond production and sales; 
business knows that in the long-range view its welfare de- 
pends upon the general welfare of its customers and the 
nation as a whole.” 


> The Board of Foreign Scholarships, set up by President 
Truman to carry out the Fulbright Act, held its first meeting 
in Washington on October 8 and 9. 


The State Department reported to the Board that, during 
the next twelve months, funds would be available to finance 
the scholarships of about 1200 students and 300 teachers, 
professors, and research workers. 


The selection of students will be carried on by the Institute 
of International Education; of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers, by the US Office of Education; and of re- 
search workers and other specialists, by the American Council 
on Education. 


It is expected that China will be the first country to sign an 


agreement with the State Department to admit American 
students. 






& About 30,000 recruits a month are needed to maintain 
the Army [including the Air Force] at the desired strength of 
1,070,000. In early September the Army and Air Force em- 
bodied 965,000 men, about 105,000 short of the desired goal. 


The Navy’s strength must average 395,000 men, but its 
problem is less acute than the Army's. See page 578 for an 
article on career opportunities in the armed forces. 


& Charges of “isms” in the schools are being made with in- 
creasing frequency. A big fuss was stirred up last spring over 
an incident at Western Highschool in Washington, D. C., as 
a result of a talk by Russian-born Mrs. Shura Lewis. ° 
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A few students walked out in protest, proclaiming th 
devotion to Americanism. Newspapers played it up and @ 
tain congressmen made capital of the incident. 


Henry Steele Commager, professor of American history 
Columbia University, writes in Harpers that the speech “dg 
not disclose a single disparagement of anything American y 
less it is a quasi-humorous reference to the cost of having 
baby and of dental treatment in this country.” 


The article by Mr. Commager, which every teacher ad 
read, concludes: “From the beginning Americans have know 
that there were new worlds to conquer, new truths to be d 
covered. Every effort to confine Americanism to a sift 
pattern, to constrain it to a single formula, is disloyal» 
everything that is valid in Americanism.” 


The Pittsburgh Post Gazette considered Mr. Commages 
article so import ant that it took almost its whole editor 
page to reprint it. 


> Reports being received daily indicate that the 1947 @ 
servance of American Education Week will eclipse all pn 
vious records in interest and activities. The impetus Comk 
from the four sponsoring organizé ations, whose combine 
membership exceeds eight million: the NEA, America 
Legion, Office of Education, and NCPT. They are speai 
heading the movement with the theme: The Schools Aj 
Yours. 


Over ten million people will trek to the schools to see Jun 
ior and Betty in action during this Week. Millions mor 
will hear the message of education over the radio and at loca 
meetings and read special features in the press. 


> What the highschool graduate of today is thinkin 
about is found in a survey of the attitudes and opinions 0 
6000 members of the gradu ating classes of 154 towns in tht 
state of Washington. The survey by the rural sociology staf 
at Washington State College reveals that: 


Youth is groping for spiritual security and not finding 
complete happiness in its search—almost 40°% deny church 
membership. 


The most outstanding worry to the average senior—40%,- 
is the problem of ‘what makes a successful marriage.” 


Personal problem number one—3.9°(,— is “being able to 
talk to people.” 


“The US has more responsibility than any other nation 
toward the future of peace,” according to 40.9% of the 
seniors; 37.4% thought the US would have to be cautious 
about making promises in the UN concerning the atom bomb, 
loans, and military bases; 18.5°% thought that Russia is 
attempting to rule the world and the US will have to fight 
world communism sooner or later. 


Highschool teachers as a group are w ell liked and can there- 
fore take a bow. One out of four seniors “like them all’ while 
43.1% “like most of them and have had no trouble.” 


> “America cannot afford to waste its children” is the 
theme of an editorial by A. N. Spanel, president of the Inter- 
national Latex Corporation, Dover, Delaware, which has ap- 
peared in 127 leading newspapers and was also carried as a 
full-page ad in Life, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, Colliers, and Ladies Home Journal. Copies of the ad- 
vertisement in Life for local distribution will be provided 
free on request to President Spanel at 603 Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. Such re- 
quests, as well as special letters, will indicate the interest of 
the profession in Mr. Spanel’s contribution to the cause of 
educatior. 
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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation of the immortal words of those | 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 
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AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. NerguBors AROUND THE 
Wortp, new fourth grade geography, 
tells why. died 
Gl BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
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PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER As THE CuImp 
sees IT. a 
HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 
ments 914.8% since the turn of the cen- 
tury. That is one reason for more teachers 
and better salaries for all teachers. 
rere 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite Winston Dictionary says 
an envelope is an én-ve-lip, and that’s 
that. nw 
VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowTH IN Reaprna. | 
PPI 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 

nw 





“NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
ScIENCE SERIEs inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 
eee 
SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 





are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tae Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
LOS ANGELES 15 


DALLAS 1 
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About The Journal 


THE JOURNAL is an amazing demon- 
stration of what our professional or- 
ganization has to offer.—ROGER FE. EL- 
DER, principal, Mason Junior High- 
school, Tacoma, Wash. 


Sorry to see that the “Scrapbook 
Page” with the picture of a president 
of the US and his views on education 
has been missing from the last two 
Journats. I have mounted those pub- 
lished in the past and placed them on 
my classroom bulletinboard. I think 
this Scrapbook page should be con- 
tinued thru all our presidents and the 
idea extended with other great Amer- 
icans.—ROY W. OPPEGARD, Eau Claire, 
Was. 


Ir ONE were to judge education by 
THE JOURNAL, it is exclusively con- 
cerned with elementary problems, so 
far as the covers are concerned. Why 
not use some covers emphasizing high- 
er education? There is so much fine 
material within THE JOURNAL that it 
would be refreshing to have its face 
lifted.—EVELYN ENCHES, instructor, Pas- 
adena City College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Teachers and Strikes 


Tue dignity of the teaching profes- 
sion has suffered by conduct unbecom- 
ing to the profession. Strikes, breach 
of contract, and threats are the instru- 
ments used by teachers who believe 
that teaching has excellent effects 
upon the minds of people and yet are 
unable to use their own instruments 
of teaching to convince people of the 
value of education and the worth of 
the teacher. In time of dire necessity 
violence may get temporary results 
but the ensuing loss of respect will 
not get a permanent professional 
status for the teacher. Imagine the 
doctors or dentists or attorneys strik- 
ing. This is beneath their dignity and 
should be beneath ours. 

More has been done in the last year 
for the teacher than in the 50 previ- 
ous years. No one but the NEA and 
the state education associations should 
be thanked for this. 

I should like to see every qualified 
teacher in the United States a member 


of the NEA with dues not less than 
$25 per year. I should not like to see 
coercion in any form. There are dip- 
lomatic ways of doing things and of 
all people we are the ones who should 
do them this way.—CARL E. SOLBERG, 
superintendent of schools, Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 


The Joys of Teaching 

I] AM a retired teacher today because 
of ill health. After 28 years of teaching 
I have nothing but pleasant memories 
of my work. Even tho I might be 
called a failure from a financial stand- 
point, I swell with pride every time | 
hear of the success of one of my former 
pupils and feel that in some small 
measure I had a part in helping to 
give that citizen his start.—BONNIE M, 
CROSSLAND, Miami, Fla. 


One of my former pupils, now with 
the US Secret Service, called on me 
yesterday and spoke of the great value 
my teaching in geography, music, and 
art had been to him as he traveled 
thru Europe and Africa during the 
war. It is such experiences as this that 
make me grateful to have been a 
teacher.—IDA_ KEIGWIN, Colchester, 
Conn. 


Echoes from the Cincinnati 
Meeting 

Tue Cincinnati meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly was by far 
the most democratic and sincere han- 
dling of educational problems that I 
have had the privilege of witnessing. 

When over 2000 teachers can gather 
together and seriously consider their 
obligations to children and adults by 
helping them to understand the Amer- 
ican policy of justice and goodwill in 
the maintenance of world peace, a new 
professional high has been reached. I 
was further impressed by the orderli- 
ness and dignity of the meeting, and 
the sense of justice and fair dealing 
which permeated it.—FLORENCE SWEET, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 


I CAME away from Cincinnati with 
the feeling that if 90% of the teachers 
of the United States had been mem- 
bers of the NEA for the past 25 years, 
the schools would not be in the con- 
dition they now:are. There would be 
federal aid. Teachers would be well 
paid. Buildings and equipment would 
be of the best. Health would not be 
such a problem. The best talent com- 

[| Continued on page 552| 
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regq Shorthand 


Americas Standard Shorthand System 


Gregg Shorthand was first published in the United States 


in 1898—more than a half century ago. 
America’s standard shorthand system. It is: 


Today, it is 


% The shorthand system adopted for exclusive use in 
more than 96 per cent of the public, private, and 


Catholic schools and colleges in the United States. 


% The shorthand system selected by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute for all branches of the armed 


forces. 


% The shorthand system written by world’s champions, 
including Martin J. Dupraw, permanent holder of the 


World’s Shorthand Championship Trophy. 


% The shorthand system that is supported by hundreds 
of basic and supplementary textbooks, and teacher’s 


aids and services. 


When You Teach Gregg Shorthand 
You Teach the Choice of Millions 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


San Francisco 


London 


Chicago 


Dallas 


Toronto 


Boston 
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for grades 1-8 
By MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, AND SCHAAF 


Teachers’ Guides for each grade provide day-by-day sug- 
gestions for using the texts; diagnostic material; cor- 
rective practice; and provisions for individual differences. 

Each Guide is made up of six parts: 
— The arithmetic program for the years work — 

— In brief form, the learning pattern of the text — 
— “Teaching Aids and Suggestions” — 
— “Supplementary Exercises” — 
— “Attainment Tests” — 


— “Answers” — 


These guides were designed to contribute everything 
possible to the successful and resourceful teaching of 
arithmetic on the part of the teachers, and successful 
learning by the pupil. The Teachers’ Guides for 
MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC are books as care- 


fully planned and constructed as the textbooks themselves. 


Workbooks for grades 3, 4, 5, and 7—ready now 
Workbooks for grades 6 and 8—in preparation 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. 709 Mission St. 





NEW YORK 3 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
221 East 20th St. 707 Browder St. 
CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 


‘MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC -------: 








EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 


By Fay Apams. “... should prove an excellent tool in directing the 
growth of prospective teachers.” Journal of Educational Sociology. 
$3.75 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. THorpe. Treats the personal and social adjustment of 
the child at increasingly high levels of development as the central 


problem. $4.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Wenvett W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his 
environment. “. .. should be very teachable . 


. well-organized and 
scholarly.” School of Education Bulletin. 


$3.50 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Tiecs and Barney Katz. Brings together in a 
meaningful pattern the principles, techniques and agencies which 
are mainly responsible for guiding personality development. $3.25 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
OF GUIDANCE 
By D. Werty Lerever, Arcure M. Turrett and Henry I. Werrzet. 


Described as “one of the best books on guidance that has been 
written in years.” $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
By James Mutuern. Provides an understanding of all the funda- 
mental issues in modern education. All aspects of environment are 
examined. $4.50 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joun T. Wantogutst. Aims to clarify conflicting opinions on the 
three major philosophies, idealism, realism and pragmatism, on the 
various levels of American education. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Also by Joun T. Wan ouist. For the introductory course in edueca- 
tion. Emphasis is on guidance and orientation. $3.25 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Jesse B. Sears. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of admin- 
istration, and the nature of school administration problems, tech- 
niques, and processes, $4.50 


The above are volumes in a Series in Education under the editor- 
ship of ERNEST W.TIEGS, Dean of University College, and 
Professor of Education, and LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor 
of Education and Psychology, The University of Southern California, 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26thStreet. New York 10. N. Y. 
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ing from our colleges and universities 
would be entering the teaching pro- 
about 


fession. Nothing can be done 


the past, but what about the future? 
Will 


ment 


the teachers 25 hence la- 


the failure ol 
today?:—J. F. 


yvears 
the teachers of 


BROOKS, S. C. 


British Exchange Teachers Speak 


Ir 1s most kind of the NEA to ex- 
tend to British teachers such a warm 
welcome. I appreciate the Associa- 
tion’s offering us a visiting member 
ship. | look forward to attending youn 
DH 


widen my 


meetings and to receiving JOUR- 
know! 
edge of the educational system of the 
United States.—MONICA BROOKE, 


School, Kalama oOo, Ma h. 


NAL so that I may 


Vine 


to thank the NEA for the 


welcome extended me. Personal con- 
tacts 


| WISH 


between teachers is a most im- 


portant way of promoting interna- 
tional understanding. | hope that the 
NEA will do all it can to encourage 
further interchanges between teachers 
of the United States and the 
Isles.—CONSTANCE G. MERRY, 
Platte, Nebr. 


British 
North 


On the Basis of Experience 

MANY years ago, as an inexperi- 
enced rural teacher, I learned some- 
thing which might be of value to 
young today. I left my 
pocketbook on my desk when I went 
to tend the furnace. When I returned, 
some money was missing. A child vol- 
unteered the that Jim 
had taken it. That evening I stopped 
at Jim’s home to talk with his mother. 

She said, “Thank you for telling 
me. I want my sons to be honest, good 
You and you have 
learned a lesson today, too. You will 


teachers of 


information 


men. are young 
never leave a por ketbook on your desk 
will that 


some children are very weak and very 


again for you remember 
poor.” 
“Don't 


trust theme?” 


believe that I should 
| asked. 

She replied, “Yes, always trust them, 
but please don’t tempt them.”’—sARAH 


\NN MARTIN, Greeley, Colo. 


you 


SURVEYS among average highschool 
students reveal that, unless reports are 
required in certain courses, two sec- 
tions of our daily papers are used al- 
most exclusively—the sports page and 
the comics. Buck Rogers may settle 





the Balkan situation and knowing Joe 
DiMaggio’s home-run record may help 
one understand the economic crisis jp 
Europe, but some of us have our 
doubts. If we are to graduate from our 
schools more intelligent citizens, we 
must teach them the purpose of a 
newspaper and the art of reading and 
interpreting the news logically—poy. 
ALD C. WOLFE, Journalism teacher, 
Perth Amboy Highschool, N. J. 


Junror highschool students at Lee. 
wood, a small mining community near 
Charleston, recently carried thru on a 
project which might offer suggestions 
to others. “Uncle Charlie,” the kindly, 
75-vear-old janitor, lived some four 
miles away. Often in the winter he 
got up at four AM to make the long 
walk early enough that the building 
would be warm when the pupils ar- 
rived. An English teacher, Mrs. Lucille 
Hinton, suggested that a home for 
“Uncle Charlie” be built on_ the 
schoolgrounds. ‘The community raised 
the money. The manual training de- 
partment did the actual work of con- 
struction.—MRS. HELEN FADES, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


| Continued on page 554] 
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ISS CODY was really stumped. Truth was, she’d 
always intended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embarrassment when 
a subsequent show of hands indicated that more 
than half the’class had already studied geugraphy 
— at least once — from the window of a passenger 
plane, 


That was last June. 


Right after school closed, Miss Cody enjoyed her 
first flight. Looked down on America from the 


— 
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living-room luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 
full week to her seashore vacation. And became a 
real TWA booster, 


«¢. .. We’re now looking forward to one of those TWA 
vacations in the Sunny Southwest — during the Christ- 
mas holidays ...’’ 


All because Miss Cody learned two new things 
about flying: (1) besides being a tremendous time- 
saver, flying is often less expensive than first-class 
surface transportation; and (2) on TWA, you travel 
first-class every mile of the way, although delicious 
hot meals are absolutely free and tipping taboo. 
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By 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., st. Louis 3, mo. 





“Of immeasurable value to 
any individual interested in un- 
derstanding himself or others.” 


—The Family 





EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS 
OF LIVING 


Avoiding the Neurotic 
Pattern 


O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. 


and G. H. J. PEARSON, M.D. 


“Teachers will profit by it...a 
marker on the road to wholesome 
living.” —Chicago Tribune 
“Increasingly large numbers of lay 
and semi-professional individuals who 
are seeking to understand the person- 
ality problems of themselves and of 
their charges, will cordially welcome 
this fine contribution to an understand- 
ing of the ailments they suffer in them- 

selves or encounter in others.” 
—The Psychiatric Ouarterly 


“Few books are likely to prove more 
helpful to those who are anxious to un- 
derstand and exercise some measure of 
control over the development of human 


nature.” —N. Y. Times 


Seventh Printing 


At all bookstores @ $5.00 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 








[Continued from page 552 

THe elementary teacher should not 
be afraid to reach out into the com- 
munity 


have contributed to a 


affairs. Surely, many of us 
professional 
woman’s club meeting or a_cCivic- 
planning club, and have been wel- 
comed to social activities of the com- 
munity. By taking part in these a 
tivities we can make pleasant con- 
tacts which will bring happiness into 
our personal lives and establish pleas- 
ant relationships between the commu- 
nity and the school.—FUNICE O’MALIA, 


eleme ntary teac }) r. lve eport, Til. 


Toward World Peace 


Wuy not call Armistice Day “I Am 
a World Citizen Dav” and make it so 











alive that each pupil and each citizen 
will be inspired to help rebuild the 


world? Programs prepared by teachers | 


and by civic groups, parades, public 


gatherings, speeches can all lead to the | 
initiation of helpful projects. At the | 


close of the day, every pupil should be 
proud, feeling himself part of one ol 


the greatest movements the world has 


ever known.—MRS A. D. PORTER, Provt- 


dence, R. I. 


Teachers Rooms 


OnE of our readers wrote not to 
PHe JOURNAL stall, but to the Birm- 
mngham Teac hers Assoc lation Bulletin: 


“A sentence from an article in the | 


NEA JOURNAL: 


parent] sat down in the comfortable, 
quiet 


‘We [the teacher and a 


teachers room for a_ conter 


ence.’ ”’ 


In the comfortable, quiet teachers room 
They sat and they conferred: 


I've never heard of rooms like that— | 


Perhaps the printer erred. 


| OL any kind of conference rooms, 
Our lack is most complete; 
We talk with parents in the hall, 
\-standing on our feet. 


And as for comfortable teachers 
rooms— 

Well, ours is otherwise; 

It’s small and dark, it’s on a court, 

Its light is hard on eyes. 

It has no desk where we can work, 

It has no lockers in it, 

It has no ‘phone, it has no couch 

‘To‘cat-nap on a minute. 


It has some rickety straight-backed 
chairs, 
| And.some rockers, coming asunder; 
| For us, a comfortable teachers room 
| Would be’ the world’s eighth wonder. 


































How to make 
mathematies 
easier for your 
students to 
understand 
and enjoy 







By Raymond W. Anderson 
Illustrated by Harry Zarchy 


This truly amazing book makes the teach- 
ing of mathematics a pleasure for you and 
your pupils. It surveys and explains the 9 
basie categories of mathematics—arithmetic 


to integral caleulus—without ever losing the 
reader along the way. With easy-to-grasp 
explanations and brilliantly revealing dia- 
ams it shows the pupil how man has 
taugl himself to count and measure 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, CALCU- 
LUS— TOOLS YOU CAN USE 


Each of the 9 branches of mathematics is 
explained with a minimum of rules, for 
mulas, and theorizing. Each is shown to 
be essentially a simple tool for solving 
“non-mathematical’’ problems. The student 
why, Newton, Des 


artes and others developed these tools. By 


is shown how, and 


working out the same problems they tackled, 
the pupil learns what each tool can do. In 
this way he gets a practical foundation in 
each branch of mathematics. ROMPING 
THROUGH MATHEMATICS is invalu- 
able to both teachers and students as a re- 
view of mathematics and for its clear ex- 
planations of difficult formulas and theories. 
“The arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry are explained in the simplest 
. I think the 
entire book will be fine for a high school 
student.’’— Prof. EDWARD KASNER, 
Columbia Uniiversity $2.50 


style I have ever seen... 


At your bookseller, or from 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


501 Madison Avenue, New York.22 
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Help Teachers in Devastated Countries 


HE teachers of America united and strong 

are going to help the teachers in war-dev- 
astated countries. This announcement from 
our NEA Executive Committee will be hailed 
with joy by teachers overseas who are in des- 
perate need and by teachers in our own coun- 
try who are eager to do as much as possible as 
teachers for their fellow teachers who have suf- 
fered so much. We believe the response will be 
prompt and generous. Our readers already un- 
derstand from radio and press reports that food 
conditions in the devastated countries are more 
serious this winter than they have been at any 
time since the war. 

We have all contributed in various ways— 
thru taxes which helped to finance UNRRA, 
thru church, CARE, and Red Cross. We wish 
now to contribute as teachers to teachers. It is 
peculiarly fitting that we should do this. ‘Teach- 
ers overseas made an outstanding contribution 
to the winning of the war. They fought in the 
armies, led in the underground movements, 
protected the children, and helped to sustain 
the courage of the people. Being on fixed sal- 
aries, they have suffered heavily from inflation. 
Many of them lack everything a teacher needs 
to live and work—food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cines, pencils, paper, and books. Most urgently 
they lack food. Day after day and month after 
month they have lived and worked in spite of 
the pangs of hunger. Plain humanity appeals 
to our every instinct to help meet their des- 
perate need. 

Teachers helped win the war and must do 
even more to help win the peace. They are the 
chief hope of winning the peace as all of us 
recognized when we gave in 1943 to the War 
and Peace Fund, which made possible a place 
for education in the United Nations and led 
to the formation of Unesco. As we gave then to 
win the peace so now we must give even more 
generously. The teacher must be upheld and 


exalted. Civilization is fighting for its very life. 
The tide will be turned not by a few big men 
or a few big deeds, but by untold millions of 
unheralded men and women the world around 
doing in home, church, school, and commu- 
nity the seemingly little things that multiplied 
a billionfold keep civilization alive and strong. 
Fach of us must keep the faith and do his part 
or we are all lost. 

The details of the campaign are on pages 
560-61. It is hoped that every teacher will give 
thru the local association at least one dollar. 
Many will wish to give $10. Those on higher 
salaries will give up to $100. What we give will 
indicate to ourselves and the public the im- 
portance we attach to the teaching service. It 
is urged since the need is immediate that the 
funds be collected by local associations during 
the first three days of Thanksgiving week, 
November 24-26. What a wonderful way to 
express our thanks! , 

Existing machinery of local, state, and na. 
tional associations will be used. Funds will be 
collected by local associations and transmitted 
thru the state associations to the National Edu- 
cation Association. Overhead will be carried 
from regular association budgets. Every dollar 
collected in this campaign will go to actual re- 
lief—mostly food. 

The fund collected will be known as The 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund and will be 
spent under the direction of the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee, whose policy will be to use 
existing agencies to distribute food and sup- 
plies to teachers in devastated countries. 

The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund gives us 
all a chance to prove that we believe in the part 
which our fellow teachers overseas can play in 
helping to win the peace. Let us prove our 
faith by our deeds. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 






















































































































































































che Editor's Page 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Find time for the best 





The home is the first school 
Prejudice roots in ignorance or fear 
Juvenile delinquency CAN be prevented 


¢There is no security except in a tranquil mind. 


*, 
~° 


The genius of American character is adaptability 


ry . °° 
Democracy must be a growth, not an imposition. 


% Change is an attitude ! progress is due to change. 


“Teach the child to look for something beautiful daily. 


War establishes an enormous vested interest in more war. 
& What comes out of the school can be no higher than its source. 


The test of good living is the kind of jov in life that endures to 
the end 


Civilization is fighting for its very life; all the seemingly little 


indulgences multiplied a billionfold may become the decisive 


factor in its survival 


Inflation Must Be Stopped 


Every teacher working as an individual and thru 
every organization to which he belongs should do what 
he can to stop the growing price spiral and to help bring 
‘Teachers can be a 
powerlul force if they make their full influence felt. 
Your Association did what it could early in 1946 to 
maintain our structure of price control. The friends of 
price control did not succeed in holding the line. ‘The 
speculators’ lobby with untold millions to spend was too 
powerful. But the fight must continue. 

What our Association said at that time in Leaders 
Letter No. 50 merits repetition: “The battle against 
inflation must be fought on every front during the next 
few weeks and months. Inflation can wipe out in a short 
time the teachers salary gains of a quarter of a century. 
It can make the cost of badly needed new school plants 
prohibitive. It can greatly increase the cost of school 
supplies. It can so upset the economy of the country as 


prices down to reasonable levels. 


to cause mass unemployment and depression. It can 
make it impossible for our country to be a stabilizing 
force in world economy and might lead to worldwide 
collapse and chaos.” 


Educational Opportunities in the Armed Forces 


ELSEWHERE in this issue we are publishing an article 
on educational opportunities in the armed forces. This 
appeals to us as offering a voluntary basis for the de- 
velopment of a strong national defense and to give 
young men who wish to do so an opportunity in these 
services without resorting to the element of compulsion, 
which is the objectionable feature in the proposals for 
universal military training. 


- 








Understanding the Arabs 


Licnt is thrown on the struggle within the Uniteg 
Nations over the Palestine problem by a memorandum 
entitled “Can the Arabs Stage an Armed Revolt against 
the United Nations?” which The Nation Associates sub. 
mitted to UN. This 70-page factual document is sum. 
marized in PM for October 6: 

“Many of the findings published in the memorandum 
would be considered sensational if they were not sg 
thoroly documented. There is an overwhelming mass of 
detail showing that the seven members of the Arab 
League—six of which are in UN—are, with rare excep. 
tions, incredibly backward, illiterate, corrupt, disease. 
ridden, destitute, and ruled by feudal cliques. Few 
places on this misery-haunted e arth are more miserable 
than the Arab world. Consider a few examples: 

“Egypt is incomparably the biggest and richest Arab 

country. But look at the situation there: 

Half the children die before they reach the age of 5. 

84% of the men and 92% of the women are illiterate, 

87% of all cultivable land is owned by 2% of the 

people. 

90° of the population, which is frightfully under. 

nourished, suffers from trachoma; 75% from bilharzia 

| disease of the blood]; 70% from pellagra; 15% from 
malaria. 

The death rate is higher than even that of India 

[27.2 per 1000]. 

‘The average income of farm workers [who are not per 
mitted to organize] is from $24.50 to $29.50 annually. 
The maximum wage of factory workers is $3.72 
weekly, and of children about $l. 

“In Iraq, potentially one of the richest Arab states, 
the situation is about on a par with that of Egypt. 

959% of the people are illiterate. 

Only 20% of the cultivable land is cultivated. 

80% of the people suffer from bilharzia and about 

70,000 die annually of malaria. 

Landlords take 50% of the tenants’ produce. 
Children get 20 to 40 cents for a 10- to 12-hour work- 
day, 

“Syria, another big Arab state, is equally an area of 
destitution, undernourishment, and disease. 

Agricultural workers earn 8 to 12 cents a day. 


a here are 400,000 cases of malaria annually [out ofa 
popul: ition of less than : 3,000,000 |. 


“Except for litthe Lebanon, which is half Christian, 
the three other Arab countries are not states in any 
modern sense at all. Neither Saudi Arabia nor Yemen 
nor ‘Transjordan have properly organized governments 
or civilized institutions. ‘They are nomadic or semi- 
nomadic lands, ruled by absolute monarchs or equally 
absolute sheikhs. Yemen, for example, has no schools, no 
newspapers, no railways, no hospitals, no post offices. 

“Saudi Arabia is equally primitive. ‘There slavery 
flourishes and slave markets are held regularly; about 
one-fourth of the population is bought and sold as 
slaves. In none of these countries, of course, do women 
have any rights at all. They are bought and sold as 
wives or chattels or worse.” 
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HE international situation is be- 

coming more desperate every hour, 
but at the same time less confused. 
Clearer and still clearer is it that we 
must go ahead transacting the world’s 
business, with Soviet Russia if she will 
cooperate, without Russia if she will 
not. 

We want Russia. Any organization 
of the world with one of the world’s 
two great powers on the outside is 
ominous of failure. But a more cer- 
tain failure is the present chaos which 
threatens to engulf and dissolve man- 
kind. 

This ‘chaos and black night” can- 
not continue. Those nations which 
see the emergency must proceed with 
the vast job of salvaging and restoring 
civilization. 

It is this fact which made so en- 
couraging the Paris Conference on the 
socalled Marshall Plan. For a breath- 
less moment, it seemed as tho the re- 
fusal of Soviet Russia to go along with 
Western Europe were going to wreck 
everything, as similar intransigence 
has wrecked so much in the last two 
years. 

Then came the further shock of the 
withdrawal of Czechoslovakia. “I 
can do nothing,” said President Benes, 
helpless in the clutch of the Kremlin. 
But 16 nations, under British and 
French leadership, decided that they 
could do something. So they joined, 
not in hostility against Russia and 
her satellites, but in determination 
to save themselves and the world. 

There is an encouraging precedent 
for this chapter of current history— 
the story of the American colonies in 
the period from the Treaty of Paris 
[1783] to the inauguration of Wash- 
ington [1789]. 

Immediately after the Revolution- 
ary War was over, the 13 colonies 
began to fall apart. They had never 
had any real bond of union except 
their common hatred of the British 
crown, and the moment this was dis- 
solved, dissension began. There was 
jealousy, conflict, and ill feeling. 
Economic distress became acute, with 
the’ people caught between the two 
poles of worthless money and run- 
away inflation. 

Political paralysis was inevitable 
with a congress with little real power, 
and that power nullified by a veto 
which inhibited all action on import- 
ant matters. There were threats of 
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civil war, and on at least two occasions 
there were troop movements of one 
colony against another. ‘The situa- 
tion was chaos—the exact counterpart, 
in lesser degree, of the situation now 
prevailing in Europe. 

‘It was in dire alarm that.a little 
group of colonial leaders met in An- 
napolis for conference in 1786. Only 
five of the 13 colonies were repre- 
sented, and the whole thing seemed a 
failure at the start. 

But at the insistence of Alexander 
Hamilton, it was decided to go ahead 
and call a second conference at Phila- 
delphia the following May to grapple 
with the question of forming a cen- 
tral government of the United States. 
This was the famous federal conven- 
tion which adopted the Constitution. 

One colony, an important one, 
Rhode Island, refused to send dele- 
gates or to participate. Of the 65 
delegates chosen by the other colonies, 
10 did not attend. Of the 55 dele- 
gates attending, 16 declined to sign 
the Constitution. 

Only a little more than half of the 
initial body saw the thing thru. But 
these wise and resolute men did just 
that! It was this refusal to be 
daunted by any breakdown of coop- 
eration which led the way to the 
“new nation” of America. 

But there was a second remarkable 
thing done by the makers of the Con- 
stitution. They agreed that provi- 
sions of this document should be re- 
garded as in effect, and the central 
government therewith established, as 
soon as nine of the 13 colonies had 
duly ratified it. 

There should be no waiting for 
unanimous action. If as many as a 
third of the colonies—even four states 
as important as Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia— 
withheld their allegiance [as three 
very nearly did], the attempt at organ- 
izing a United States should still be 
made. 

The boldness of this decision would 
be matched by an attempt today to 
organize Europe with not only Russia 
but England, France, and Holland 
declining to join hands. But it was 
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abundantly justified by the event. In 
less than a year, the ninth state had 
ratified the Constitution; by the time 
of Washington’s inauguration, 12 
states—including “the big four’—had 
joined the Union. 

The makers of the Constitution 
were hard-headed statesmen who knew 
the limitations under which they were 
working. But they had a profound 
trust in the justice of their cause. 
The work of union was as sacred as 
the work of liberty, and this Consti- 
tution therefore was but a completion 
of what had been so nobly won in war. 

Secondly, they were aware of the 
perils of the situation. This was a 
crisis which involved possibilities of 
complete disaster for the colonies. 
Therefore they must take action! 
Fearful that what they did would fail, 
they yet dared to “lift a standard” to 
which the brave and honest might 
repair. 

It was in this same spirit, I believe, 
that the Paris Conference took up its 
labors. Russia and her satellites had 
refused to join. This was regrettable 
and damaging. But the conferees 
were not to be driven to despair. 

Like the members of the old federal 
convention, these Paris conferees have 
a cause in which they may well put 
their trust—unification of Europe, and 
ultimately of the world, in the com- 
mon work of promoting the general 
welfare and of securing the blessings 
of liberty to mankind. 

And these conferees, like their 
American predecessors, face a crisis of 
instant urgency. Another winter of 
famine and disease in the midst of 
chaos, and our civilization will pass 
into a new dark age from which it 
may not emerge for centuries. In 
such a crisis, the nations must act. 
They must form a union now. If it 
is not a “perfect union,” it can be 
made “more perfect,” until all the 
world at last is one. 

—Abridged from an article in The 
Progressive, July 28, 1947. 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
4 ind time for the best 


The home is the first school 


°, 
~* 


"ee 
Prejudice roots in ignorance or fear 


° 


2 ’ 
@Juvenile delinquency CAN be prevented. 
| 


here is no security except in a tranquil mind. 


*, 
*.* 


The genius of American character is adaptability. 


¢ Democracy must be a growth, not an imposition. 
os . , . 
% Change is an attitude: all progress is due to change. 


° . — 
Teach the child to look for something beautiful daily. 
Var establishes an enormous vested interest in more war. 


What comes out of the school can be no higher than its source. 


1? 
| 


The test of good living is the kind of joy in life that endures to 


the end 


Civilization is fighting for its very life; all the seemingly little 
indulgences multiplied a billionfold may become the decisive 


factor in its survival 


Inflation Must Be Stopped 


Every teacher working as an individual and thru 
every organization to which he belongs should ‘do what 
he can to stop the growing price spiral and to help bring 
prices down to reasonable levels. ‘Yeachers can be a 
powerlul force if they make their full influence felt. 
Your Association did what it could early in 1946 to 
maintain our structure of price control. ‘The friends ol 
price control did not succeed in holding the line. ‘The 
speculators’ lobby with untold millions to spend was too 
powerful. But the fight must continue. 

What our Association said at that time in Leaders 
Letter No. 50 merits repetition: “The battle against 
inflation must be fought on every front during the next 
few weeks and months. Inflation can wipe out in a short 
time the teachers salary gains of a quarter of a century. 
It can make the cost of badly needed new school plants 
prohibitive. It can greatly increase the cost of school 
supplies. It can so upset the economy of the country as 
to cause mass unemployment and depression. It can 
make it impossible for our country to be a stabilizing 
force in world economy and might lead to worldwide 
collapse and chaos.” 


Educational Opportunities in the Armed Forces 

ELSEWHERE in this issue we are publishing an article 
on educational opportunities in the armed forces. This 
appeals to us as offering a voluntary basis for the de- 
velopment of a strong national defense and to give 
young men who wish to do so an opportunity in these 
services without resorting to the element of compulsion, 
which is the objectionable feature in the proposals for 
universal military training. 








Understanding the Arabs 


LicnT is thrown on the struggle within the United 
Nations over the Palestine problem by a memorandum 
entitled “Can the Arabs Stage an Armed Revolt againg 
the United Nations?” which The Nation Associates sub. 
mitted to UN. This 70-page factual document is sum. 
marized in PM for October 6: 

“Many of the findings published in the memorandum 
would be considered sensational if they were not sg 
thoroly documented. ‘There is an overwhelming mass of 
detail showing that the seven members of the Arab 
League—six of which are in UN—are, with rare excep. 
tions, incredibly backward, illiterate, corrupt, disease. 
ridden, destitute, and ruled by feudal cliques. Fey 
places on this misery-haunted earth are more miserable 
than the Arab world. Consider a few examples: 

“Egypt is incomparably the biggest and richest Arab 
country. But look at the situation there: 

Half the children die before they reach the age of 5, 

84% of the men and 92% of the women are illiterate, 

87° of all cultivable land is owned by 2% of the 

people. ss 

90% of the population, which is frightfully under 

nourished, suffers from trachoma; 75% from bilharzia 

| disease of the blood]; 70% from pellagra; 15% from 
malaria. 

The death rate is higher than even that of India 

{27.2 per 1000}. 

‘The average income of farm workers [who are not per 

mitted to organize] is from $24.50 to $29.50 annually. 

The maximum wage of factory workers is $3.72 

weekly, and of children about $1. 

“In Iraq, potentially one of the richest Arab states, 
the situation is about on a par with that of Egypt. 

95% of the people are illiterate. 

Only 20% of the cultivable land is cultivated. 

80% of the people suffer from bilharzia and about 

70,000 die annually of malaria. 

Landlords take 50% of the tenants’ produce. 

Children get 20 to 40 cents for a 10- to 12-hour work 

day. 

“Syria, another big Arab state, is equally an area of 
destitution, undernourishment, and disease. 

Agricultural workers earn 8 to 12 cents a day. 

There are 400,000 cases of malaria annually [out of a 

population of less than 3,000,000 |. 


“Except for litthke Lebanon, which is half Christian, 
the three other Arab countries are not states in any 
modern sense at all. Neither Saudi Arabia nor Yemen 
nor ‘Fransjordan have properly organized governments 
or civilized institutions. ‘They are nomadic or sem 
nomadic lands, ruled by absolute monarchs or equally 
absolute sheikhs. Yemen, for example, has no schools, no 
newspapers, no railways, no hospitals, no post offices. 

“Saudi Arabia is equally primitive. ‘There slavery 
flourishes and slave markets are held regularly; about 
one-fourth of the population is bought and sold as 
slaves. In none of these countries, of course, do women 
have any rights at all. They are bought and sold as 
wives or chattels or worse.” 
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HE international situation is be- 
coming more desperate every hour, 
but at the same time less confused. 


Clearer and still clearer is it that we 


must go ahead transacting the world’s 
business, with Soviet Russia if she will 
cooperate, without Russia if she will 
not. 

We want Russia. Any organization 
of the world with one of the world’s 
two great powers on the outside is 
ominous of failure. But a more cer- 
tain failure is the present chaos which 
threatens to engulf and dissolve man- 
kind. 

This “chaos and black night” can- 
not continue. ‘Those nations which 
see the emergency must proceed with 
the vast job of salvaging and restoring 
civilization. 

It is this fact which made so en- 
couraging the Paris Conference on the 
socalled Marshall Plan. For a breath- 
less moment, it seemed as tho the re- 
fusal of Soviet Russia to go along with 
Western Europe were going to wreck 
everything, as similar intransigence 
has wrecked so much in the last two 
years. 

Then came the further shock of the 
withdrawal of Czechoslovakia. “I 
can do nothing,” said President Benes, 
helpless in the clutch of the Kremlin. 
But 16 nations, under British and 
French leadership, decided that they 
could do something. So they joined, 
not in hostility against Russia and 
her satellites, but in determination 
to save themselves and the world. 

There is an encouraging precedent 
for this chapter of current history— 
the story of the American colonies in 
the period from the Treaty of Paris 
[1783] to the inauguration of Wash- 
ington [1789]. 

Immediately after the Revolution- 
ary War was over, the 13 colonies 
began to fall apart. They had never 
had any real bond of union except 
their common hatred of the British 
crown, and the moment this was dis- 
solved, dissension began. There was 
jealousy, conflict, and ill feeling. 
Economic distress became acute, with 
the’ people caught between the two 
poles of worthless money and run- 
away inflation. 

Political paralysis was inevitable 
with a congress with little real power, 
and that power nullified by a veto 
which inhibited all action on import- 
ant matters. There were threats of 
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civil war, and on at least two occasions 
there were troop movements of one 
colony against another. ‘The situa- 
tion was chaos—the exact counterpart, 
in lesser degree, of the situation now 
prevailing in Europe. 

‘It was in dire alarm that.a little 
group of colonial leaders met in An- 
napolis for conference in 1786. Only 
five of the 13 colonies were repre- 
sented, and the whole thing seemed a 
failure at the start. 

But at the insistence of Alexander 
Hamilton, it was decided to go ahead 
and call a second conference at Phila- 
delphia the following May to grapple 
with the question of forming a cen- 
tral government of the United States. 
This was the famous federal conven- 
tion which adopted the Constitution. 

One colony, an important one, 
Rhode Island, refused to send dele- 
gates or to participate. Of the 65 
delegates chosen by the other colonies, 
10 did not attend. Of the 55 dele- 
gates attending, 16 declined to sign 
the Constitution. 

Only a little more than half of the 
initial body saw the thing thru. But 
these wise and resolute men did just 
that! It was this refusal to be 
daunted by any breakdown of coop- 
eration which led the way to the 
“new nation” of America. 

But there was a second remarkable 
thing done by the makers of the Con- 
stitution. They agreed that provi- 
sions of this document should be re- 
garded as in effect, and the central 
government therewith established, as 
soon as nine of the 13 colonies had 
duly ratified it. 

There should be no waiting for 
unanimous action. If as many as a 
third of the colonies—even four states 
as important as Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia— 
withheld their allegiance [as three 
very nearly did], the attempt at organ- 
izing a United States should still be 
made. 

The boldness of this decision would 
be matched by an attempt today to 
organize Europe with not only Russia 
but England, France, and Holland 
declining to join hands. But it was 
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abundantly justified by the event. In 
less than a year, the ninth state had 
ratified the Constitution; by the time 
of Washington’s inauguration, 12 
states—including “the big four’—had 
joined the Union. 

The makers of the Constitution 
were hard-headed statesmen who knew 
the limitations under which they were 
working. But they had a profound 
trust in the justice of their cause. 
The work of union was as sacred as 
the work of liberty, and this Consti- 
tution therefore was but a completion 
of what had been so nobly won in war. 

Secondly, they were aware of the 
perils of the situation. This was a 
crisis which involved possibilities of 
complete disaster for the colonies. 
Therefore they must take action! 
Fearful that what they did would fail, 
they yet dared to “lift a standard” to 
which the brave and honest might 
repair. 

It was in this same spirit, I believe, 
that the Paris Conference took up its 
labors. Russia and her satellites had 
refused to join. This was regrettable 
and damaging. But the conferees 
were not to be driven to despair. 

Like the members of the old federal 
convention, these Paris conferees have 
a cause in which they may well put 
their trust—unification of Europe, and 
ultimately of the world, in the com- 
mon work of promoting the general 
welfare and of securing the blessings 
of liberty to mankind. 

And these conferees, like their 
American predecessors, face a crisis of 
instant urgency. Another winter of 
famine and disease in the midst of 
chaos, and our civilization will pass 
into a new dark age from which it 
may not emerge for centuries. In 
such a crisis, the nations must act. 
They must form a union now. If it 
is not a “perfect union,” it can be 
made “more perfect,” until all the 
world at last is one. 

—Abridged from an article in The 
Progressive, July 28, 1947. 
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TEACHERS OF AMERICA 


... bere 1s the call to action many of you 
have been waiting for ua chance to 
mvest in a share of freedom and peace..., 


Teacher-Relief Fund 


In war-devastated areas of the world, 
millions of people face the prospect of 
a hungry, cold, cheerless winter. Amer- 
icans are being asked to eat less, waste 
less, and invest during the 
months in 


next few 
food and clothing—and 
hope—for these people. 

We can easily lose the peace so dearly 
and recently bought on the field of 
battle. Our people, and every other 
liberty-loving people, have a vital 
stake in the trend of events in Eu- 
rope and Asia. We must pay the price 
of peace. Whatever the cost of wag- 
ing the peace, it will be 
fold less than that of war. 


Among the people in devastated 


a thousand- 


Facts in Brief 


Who authorized it? The 
Executive Committee after con- 
sultation with many authorities 
about needs and with several state 
and local association leaders about 
feasibility. 


NEA 


Why? Because of the desperate 
crisis this winter in war-devastated 
countries; because rehabilitation 
of the minds of millions of chil- 
dren and young people must ac- 
company the supplying of food 
and clothing; because teachers in 
these lands are the key people in 
this vital program of educational 
reconstruction. 

Date: A ‘Thanksgiving-to-Christ- 
mas campaign but the need is so 
urgent that every local association 
which can possibly do so should 
complete its campaign ‘Thanks- 
giving week. 

Suggested amount: Each teacher 
should give at least $1. Many will 





countries who are hungry and cold are 
the TEACHERS. They are our fellow 
workers in these lands. They need the 
strength to carry out with vigor their 
tasks of teaching the children, of 
preparing them for citizenship and 
work, of giving them hope, of help- 
ing them to learn by precept and 
example the great fundamental ideals 
of democracy and freedom. 


These fellow teachers of ours cannot 
do their work unless they have strength 


in their bodies, hope in their hearts, 
and teaching tools in their hands. 
These teachers are not sending over 
any Macedonian cry for help but we 
hearts they are 


know that in their 









wish to give $5, $10, or more up 
to $100. 

Administration: Thru the local 
and state education associations. 
Send funds to your state educa- 
tion association. It will forward 
them to the NEA. The NEA 
Executive Committee will then 
allocate these funds to help teach- 
ers thru the best established 
channels. 

What will the money be used for? 
Direct help from American t¢ach- 
ers to teachers in war-devastated 
countries for food, clothing, and 
supplies. 

What the Overseas Teacher-Re- 
lief Fund does not do: [1] It does 
not replace or in any way conflict 
with established relief organiza- 
tions raising funds, collecting 
clothing, etc. [2] It does not re- 
place or interfere with relief agen- 
cies working thru school children 
and school organizations, efforts 
in behalf of which were never so 
needed as now. 

































anxiously 
teachers in 


looking to their fellow 
America. 

The NEA Executive Committee, at a 
recent meeting in Washington, again 
discussed this whole problem thoroly. 
It came to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done. The Committee 
instructed the President and Executive 
Secretary to proceed with the formu- 
lation of definite plans for a cam- 
paign thru which the teachers of this 
country might help the teachers of 
the war-devastated countries. 

It has been decided that an Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund is the most feasible 
plan of action. This plan has been de- 
veloped after consultation with off- 
cials of Unesco, the Commission on 
International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, and of operative relief agencies 
such as CARE and the American Red 
Cross. 

The plan is for local teacher associa- 
tions in every community to take the 
lead immediately. If there is no local 
association, the school administrator 
should assume the responsibility of 
appointing a committee of teachers 
for this special purpose. Your asso- 
ciation or committee should transmit 
the funds collected locally to the state 
education association by one check 
wherever possible, made out to The 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. The 
state education association, in turn, 
will transmit the money to the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association will then 
be charged with the responsibility of 
allocating these funds to regularly ¢s- 
tablished, wellknown, reliable reliet 
organizations such as CARE [{Coopet- 
ative for Americas Remittances to 
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Europe} and the American Red Cross, 
which can deliver quickly in the dev- 
astated countries. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion will carry all NEA administra- 
tive costs in its regular budget so that 
every dollar which it receives in this 
campaign will go to actual relief. 

This is to be a Thanksgiving-to-Christ- 
mas campaign but the need is so urgent 


that EVERY LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TION WHICH CAN POSSIBLY 


DO SO SHOULD COMPLETE ITS 
CAMPAIGN THE FIRST THREE 
DAYS OF THANKSGIVING WEEK. 
What more appropriate way could 
be found for the teachers of America 
to give thanks? 

If, for any reason, you have not 
been reached thru state and local as- 
sociations and asked to do your part 
in this campaign, please consider 
this a personal challenge to you. If 
you have no local association see your 
local administrator at once urging 
him to appoint a committee for this 
special purpose. Action—and quick 
action—is needed. 

Let there be such a unanimous and 
generous acceptance of the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity of this 
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occasion that every teacher and every 


local association will have a_ part. 
Your contribution added to what all 
of us give will produce a fund which 
will relieve and strengthen the teach- 
ers overseas, 

In the long struggle of freedom ver- 
sus totalitarianism, there is perhaps 
nothing that: could more surely tip 
the scales in behalf of democracy and 
peace than for the teachers of these 
millions of children to feel that there 
is a heart in America, inspired by 
the ideals of brotherhood. 

This can be the greatest Thanksgiving 
celebration the teaching profession has 
ever observed. It is suggested that 
every local association have a special 
Thanksgiving meeting either the 
week before or the week of Thanks 
giving. Let this meeting be dedicated 
to a presentation of this fund. At this 
meeting set the day—November 24, 
25, or 26 if possible—by which con- 
tributions are to be received. 


As many local associations as can 
possibly do so should mail Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund checks not later 
than Wednesday evening, November 26, 
to their state education association. Lct 
your share in the fund be a part of 


the avalanche which Uncle Sam will 
deliver to your state education asso 


ciations on Monday, December |. 


This will make it possible for the state 
associations to transmit these funds to 
the NEA that week. The next week 
these funds will be started on then 
way to the aid of teachers in the devas- 
tated countries, so that help will 
reach them by Christmas. 


Ihe need is so general in all coun 
tries that the funds can render thei 
maximum help if not earmarked for 
any special place, 
It will be 


teacher or a group of teachers to in 


group, Or person. 
possible, however, for a 


dicate a choice of country or group ol 
teachers or individual teacher who 
are to be the recipients of their aid 
if there is special reason for doing this. 
Teachers may be assured that the 
funds will be used to aid those teach 
ers who most need the help. 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund is 
a definite, urgent, practical call to our 
organized profession. It provides a di- 
rect means by which teachers thru 
their own professional organizations 

local, state, and national—can do 
their part in helping their fellow 
teachers overseas NOW, 
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LEADERSHIP in 
Country Schools 


T= 73 
children in eight grades over at 


were two teachers and 73 
Knucklebone in the fall of 1935. 
Lunches were brought from home, 
usually corn bread and pork. When 
the fifth-grade health class was told 
that every growing child should drink 
a quart of milk a day, the children 
made a cow census to see where that 
milk was to be ‘They 


much found. 


were able to locate five cows. 

There are still 
about the sam¢ 
but in 


and 
children, 
‘The 


seventh and eighth grades and some 


two teachers 
number ol 
only six grades now. 
highschool pupils [mirabile dictu| are 
transported to the county-seat school. 
There is a truck route up Knuckle- 
bone Creek to collect milk, and pas- 
teurized milk is served with hot lunch 


] 


at school. As the cows moved in, some 


of the “stills” moved out. 


Most Important Changes in the World 


Such changes are taking place all 
nation. Wholesome 
tion is tolerated in places where it 
used to be said that 
and a praying knee ain't often found 


over the recrea 


“a dancing foot 


on the same leg.” 
_ 


As the cows increased, 
the stills decreased. 
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Che razorback hogs that used to zip 
thru the woods are being displaced by 
purebreds with two or three times as 
much meat. The meat, meal, and 
molasses diet is being supplemented 
by strawberries and cream from the 
lrozen-lood lockers and cooperative 
creameries, 

Ihe radio is bringing grand opera 
into competition with “Phe Grand 
Old Opery,” and Dr. Fosdick into 
religious lives previously restricted to 
“hell and damnation” theology. 

Community councils are coming 
into being to cope with the greatest 
ol human problems: how folks may 
get along with each other and how 
they may make the best use of their 
opportunities and resources. 

Taken together, these changes are 
the most important things going on 
in the world today. ‘hey are impor- 
tant because they concern the most 
vital and growing part of our popula 
tion, the rural people. 


Their Future Is Your Future 


About three generations from now, 
the direct descendants of these rural 
folks will constitute about 80°% of the 
people of the nation, as O. E. Baker 
has shown. As they think, so will the 
think. 

Vheir ideals will be the controlling 
ideals, and will set limits both to the 
heights to which the nation may rise 
and to the depths below which it 
cannot sink. Their health will be the 
nation’s health. ‘Vhey will be the man- 
power and the womanpower. ‘They 
will shape industry, the professions, 
art, society, religion, and politics. 

It is important that these people 
progress, for the future of the United 
States is theirs, and the future of the 
United States is interwoven with the 
future of the world. 


nation 


NORMAN FROST 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


It Didn't Just Happen 


Such development as that at 
Knucklebone does not come about by 
chance. ‘There is leadership at work, 
and at work where it counts most— 
with folks. Effective leadership must 
be within sight and at least shouting 
distance of those led. Leadership is 
in its very nature an act of persuasion 
rather than of compulsion. 

Rural people may be persuaded and 
led, but as one country man put it, 
‘There cain’t none of us be driy’.” 

Leadership of this effective, folksy 
type is difficult to trace. ‘The teacher 
otf the upper grades at Knucklebone 
did some of it when she set her pupils 
to taking a cow census. Some of her 
pupils helped lead both in class and in 
talks at he county superin 
tendent did a good deal of leading 
but he had lots of help. ‘Phe teacher 
had called certain facts to his atten- 
tion belore he got started. 


home. 


Lhe county agricultural agent came 
in with a bang. So did the editor of 
the county newspaper, one of the 
pastors, the American Legion, the 
bank president, the parent-teacher 
association, the Red ‘Cross, the home 
demonstration agent, a luncheon club, 
and the United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

That democratic leadership 
over at Knucklebone, and both democ- 
racy and leadership are still at work. 
They have done a great deal, and are 
still doing things and going places. 
‘They don’t always know who started 
the idea, or who deserves the most 
credit for working it out; nor does 
anybody care very much. The county 
agent claims credit when he goes be- 
fore the local fiscal authorities for his 
annual appropriation and when he 
writes his official reports. So do rep- 
resentatives of other agencies when 
they write reports, and the politicians 
when they are candidates for office. 


was 


The School's Part 


Always the school and school peo- 
ple have a place in these develop- 
ments. Sometimes the schools or school 
officials start things; sometimes they 
help a good thing along. ‘The county 
superintendents have particular op- 
portunities to help, and usually do. 

In the Knucklebone case there have 
been three county superintendents of 
schools during the last ten years. Each 
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has helped give direction and material 
aid. 

[hey have made the school build- 
ing available as a meeting place, called 
meetings, brought in outside persons 
to lecture and consult, encouraged 
teachers to bring pertinent materials 
into the schools and to take their chil- 
dren on excursions, helped select 
books and made funds available to 
buy them, organized extension classes 
and workshops among teachers, talked 
and written in favor of practical edu- 
cation, and otherwise spent much time 
and energy. They have exercised 
courage in keeping ahead of many 
of the people, and discretion in not 
getting too far ahead. 


Role of the County Superintendent 


The Ogdens in Small Communities 
in Action [1946. Harper. 244p. $3.] 
report several such cases, notably 
Estill County, Kentucky. There the 
county superintendent undertook a 
survey for the purpose of determining 
community problems the school 
should share in solving. A planning 
council has evolved from this begin- 
ning and has been working effectively 
for some years. 

This leadership function is nothing 
new for county schools or for county 
superintendents of schools. They have 
had a large share in developing the 
idea of an education for everybody. 
When the fight for free elementary 
schools was well on the way to being 
won, they took on the added fight for 
free secondary schools. 

They have spearheaded work for 
the development of teacher-training 
institutions, state departments of edu- 
cation, free textbooks, health service, 
lengthened school terms, libraries, 
consolidation of schools, reorganiza- 
tion, better financial support, better 
teachers, an enriched curriculum, and 
a more practical school program. 
Many have worked early and late to 
get “all the children of all the people” 
into schools, and then to see that these 
children learned in school what they 
needed to learn. 

Many poor schools still exist in rural 
areas—in spite of the efforts of county 
superintendents. There have been, 
and are, conditions which make work 
m rural areas particularly difficult. 
Distance and scattered population 
have tended to keep schools too small 
for efficiency. 
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In about three generations, the ideals of the descend- 
ants of the rural areas will be those of the nation. 


The Hurdles Ahead 

There are fewer dollars available 
for local taxes, and schools have been 
supported largely by local taxes. 
Much of what is really rural wealth 
appears in cities and is taxed for the 
benefit of city children rather than of 
rural children. Every store, for ex- 
ample, that has rural patronage is 
really passing on its taxes to rural 
patrons. Warehouses for farm produce 
are actually rural wealth, yet these 
stores and warehouses are taxed in 
the cities for the benefit of city chil- 
dren. Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward pay taxes to support schools in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Atlanta, out 
of profits of a trade mostly rural. 

The scattered population makes it 
difficult for country people to get to- 
gether for effective action. Even when 
socalled “equalizing” provisions have 
been made for states, urban groups 
have so amended these that it is still 
possible for cities to have much greater 
per capita funds for schools than do 
rural areas that make much greater 
tax effort. More children and fewer 
dollars account for many poor schools 
in the country. 

Then too, the district organization, 
or even county organization where 
counties are small, makes efficient ad- 
ministration almost impossible. Also, 
industry and business have followed 
the very human policy of opposing 
statewide or nationwide taxation for 
schools, or any other purpose. 

It is still news when a representative 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, such as Thomas C. Boushall, 
says that “farseeing business men are 





beginning to see that money put into 
salaries for able teachers and spent for 
adequate buildings and equipment is 
an investment from which they will 
of necessity and by logic reap a rich 
harvest in the increased and increas- 
ing economic levels of their respective 
communities and states.” 

These difficulties are spurring rural- 
school people to renewed and con- 
tinued leadership. Currently county- 
school superintendents are helping 
rural people to more effective action 
to secure equalizing funds, both on 
state and national levels. Reorganiza- 
tion of rural-school systems is proceed- 
ing more rapidly than ever before. 
Consolidation of schools and improve- 
ment of school plants are delayed only 
by shortage of materials. Adjustment 
of school curriculums and community 
school programs is proceeding at an 
unprecedented pace. 

The position of superintendent it- 
self is being made a more effective one 
by increased require- 
ments, sponsored by the county super- 
intendents themselves, and by better 
methods of selection and improved 
tenure. 


professional 


It is leadership of a high order that 
is bringing these things to pass. Rural- 
school people, superintendents, board 
members, teachers, patrons, and pu- 
pils are sharing work and vision. 

The challenge for rural-school lead- 
ership is being met as a challenge for 
human welfare; first, of rural people 
for their own sake; second, for na- 
tional strength; and third, for world 
leadership toward greater worldwide 
freedom, security, and peace. 
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material that 


Fe curriculum 

amounts to anything is developed 
or organized by classroom teachers. 
Sometimes teachers forget this fact. 


that the curriculum 
stems from someone “up above’ o1 
from some source removed from the 
classroom. And, in many in 
stances, they have reason to forget. 
Much printed material has 
handed down to the teacher to “fol- 


They assume 


too 
been 


iow. 

No person truly concerned with 
improving practice in the classroom 
accepts this all-too-common procedure. 
he point at which the teacher and 
the children meet is the vital spot in 
teaching and learnin 


or 
> 


More than Listening and Reading 


Gone is the notion that teachers 
will change in the right direction it 
ihey merely listen and read about 


better practice and better curriculums. 
Learning starts with problems that are 
intrinsically important to the individ- 
uals concerned. ‘Teachers are moti- 
vated to do constructive work on cur- 
riculum if 


them. 


the work makes sense to 


Only the teacher in the classroom 
who works daily with 35 or 40 young- 
sters can judge whether certain pro- 
cedures will work, whether they are 
practical, whether they will bring 
about the learning that is the goal of 
all curriculum undertakings. 

A school system organized along 
democratic lines has a curriculum com- 
mittee made up of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors which meets frequent- 
ly during the year to set up those 
phases of the curriculum which seem 
to them to be firsts. In such a com- 
mittee all segments of the school sys- 
tem are represented. Continuous edu- 
cation of children is the goal. Oper- 
ating within the framework of a 
philosophy of education which has 
been mutually conceived and stated, 
plans are made together for concerted 
work on a particular phase. Perhaps 
it is science or reading or health or 
spelling. 

When the particular phases have 
been decided upon, the various sec- 
tions work out the curriculum which 
will best meet the needs of the young- 
Sters in their own segments. ‘These 
curriculum ideas are discussed in the 
committee of the whole. The seg- 
ment committee then evaluates the 
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TEACHERS 
quide the curriculum 





suggestions presented dun ing these dis- 
cussions, revises, and resubmits, and 
thus the task is brought to its comple- 
t10n. 

l’o prepare curriculum materials is 
a tedious and time-consuming proce- 
dure. All thru the school year teachers 
are completely occupied with the im- 
portant business at hand—teaching 
youngsters—and the necessary time re- 
quired to absent themselves from the 
daily task and write down procedures 
that will be helpful is not provided. 
Many teachers who are excellent per- 
formers in the classroom find great 
difficulty in putting their practices 
and beliefs into proper 
publication. 

Too often teachers feel incapable 
of translating their technics into writ- 
ten form which may be shared and 
they gladly retreat and let someone 
at a desk do the producing. 


form for 


Release Teachers for Curriculum Work 
The duty of the curriculum director 
and of the administrator is to plan 
well so that teachers are released from 
other responsibilities for a sufficient 
time to insure production and to estab- 
lish a feeling of security among them 
so that they have a sense of their own 
ability, worth, and importance in this 
business of curriculum construction. 

In many school systems, teachers 
are released for days or weeks and 
substitutes are placed in their class- 
rooms while they meet in committees 
or as individuals to draw and record 
together their practices, which con- 
stitute the curriculum. 

Frequently after schools are closed, 
groups of teachers are brought to- 
gether to pool their, thoughts, someone 
in the group is chosen as the scribe to 
record the contributions which seem 








to be most promising, and these are 
then put into form for all to use, 

Sufficient clerical help should be 
available to diminish the drudgery of 
composition, Frequently stenographic 
reports ol procedures recognized as 
worthy may be made in the classroom 
as the teacher proceeds with her 
work. ‘These reports may then be 
evaluated by a committee of teachers 
with similar backgrounds and experi- 
ences and the material be completed 
in a form that is acceptable and 
usable, 

The detailed job of putting first 
drafts into form for publication should 
be done by a person with editorial 
ability and training. This is a highly 
specialized job, which should not be 
required of teachers. 

Great care must be taken to see that 
changes in editing do not misinterpret 
the ideas and beliefs of those who 
have contributed, 

The wider the extent of the com 
tribution of each teacher to the ideas 
incorporated in any curriculum guide, 
the greater the acceptance and the 
more generally observable those ideas 
in classroom procedures. 


Whose Ideas Are Reflected? 

Curriculum directors frequently feel 
that material produced for publica 
tion reflects to others their ideas and 
ideals. A director with this belief 
tends to reword in erudite terms to 
impress readers, 

However, ideas expressed in lucid, 
simple terms are most usable to teach: 
ers by whom and for whom the ma 
terial has been prepared. Satisfaction 
comes when ‘teachers recognize thei 
own statements in the published ver: 
sion. Dissatisfaction is inevitable 
when 


ideas submitted have been 80 
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GLADYS L. POTTER 


Long Beach, California 


ED 


changed that they are strange and 
meaningless to their contributors. 

If all teachers in the system are 
not actively engaged in the work of 
the curriculum committees, then those 
who are should submit reports for dis- 
cussion to the entire faculty in their 
own schools. Curriculum work is 
teacher education at its best, and no 
one should be denied the privileges 
and the responsibilities inherent in 
this particular phase of the teaching 
profession. 

The help of specialists in planning, 
producing, and evaluating ideas, pro- 
cedures, and materials is welcomed by 
classroom teachers. But they do not 
want this guidance to go beyond the 
limits of consultation. If the leader- 
ship becomes domination, the result 
is a production of “desk drawer” 
pamphlets that have no effect on daily 
procedures. 


"That's What They Say but...” 


Whether or not the procedures 
designated in prepared materials com- 
ing from a school system have origi- 
nated in the classrooms is evident to 
almost anyone who visits those class- 
rooms. 

“That’s what they say but it isn’t 
what they do” is likely to be said if 
the curriculum publications have been 
conceived and prepared by those re- 
moved from the front lines. ‘True 
understanding of purpose and an 
evaluation of procedure by teachers 
are assured only if teachers themselves 
proposed, produced, and recorded the 
materials. 

The curriculum should be a flexible 
guide to teachers so that as they see 
new and better ways and means of 
carrying out the suggestions made, 
they can put them into operation and 
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suggest and contribute revisions which 
can later be incorporated into the 
curriculum. 

Each teacher has different ways of 
working. There is no one way in 
which a thing should be done, and 
if the common guide-lines have been 
democratically agreed upon, then the 
ways in which the ideas presented are 
carried out should be left to the in- 
dividual teachers. 

Creativity, resourcefulness, and ex- 
perimentation are qualities that 
should be sought and nurtured in 
teachers. Guide-lines are established 
only that the youngsters moving thru 
a school system shall be assured a 
sound and continuous educational 
experience which will result in maxi- 
mum development. 

When the time comes that the 
teacher demands the right of leader- 
ship and is willing and ready to as- 
sume the obligations of that leadership 
by working with his colleagues to 
utilize his own and their abilities, 
then will the term “professional per- 
son” be appropriately applied to 
teachers. 


Teachers Must beni 


The tremendous role that education 
‘must play in shaping the world we de- 
sire makes it imperative that teachers 
assume greater responsibility in mat- 
ters wherein their judgment is espe- 
cially needed. 

They must be attuned to the social 
scene, accept change, move forward 
without fear, and sense the great 
source of power in the opportunities 
that await. They must develop social 
vision and moral stamina and fully 
realize education’s great obligation to 
improve the welfare of all people. 

The success of a curriculum program 
is measured by the changes that are 
achieved in the conduct of boys and 
girls. Only the teacher can bring this 
about. No super-imposed publica- 
tions, no high-sounding philosophy, 
no arm-chair pronouncements will 
alone change behavior. 

‘The professional responsibility for 
determining the experiences that 
children and youth should have is a 
heavy one. Teachers must be well- 
prepared and competent. They must 
willingly and eagerly assume their re- 
sponsibilities if they wish to enjoy the 
privileges of leadership in the impor- 
tant profession they have chosen. 


Watehdog 


“I'll be glad to pass Sally on 
to you.” The fifth-grade teacher 
spoke feelingly. “She watches all 
day, to correct my mistakes.” 

“That is unpleasant.” Miss 
Lee sounded sympathetic. “May- 
be I can plan a reform.” . 

September came, bringing Sal- 
ly. Miss Lee’s campaign opened 
the day she recommended the 
story of how Dolly Madison 
saved the Washington portrait. 

“I read a story about Mrs. 
Madison,” Sally commented 
smugly, “but it said she saved 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

But Miss Lee was calm. “Per- 
haps I am mixed up, or possibly 
Mrs. Madison saved both things. 
Will you see what the encyclo- 
pedia says?” Sally found noth- 
ing. 

“The facts are somewhere,” 
Miss Lee assured her. “Maybe 
we can find them later.” 

The next morning Sally found 
two slipped volumes on her desk. 

“We were both right,” she re- 
ported happily. “Thank you for 
finding the place for me.” 

Miss Lee smiled. “I’m glad 
you spoke up, Sally, for I might 
have missed an interesting story. 
I can make mistakes just as you 
children can and I hope you will 
all help me to catch them. If we 
are willing to admit our own er- 
rors and are polite when we cor- 
rect others, no one will be hurt 
and we can help each other.” 

There were other occasions 
when Sally challenged Miss Lee, 
or perhaps Miss Lee asked Sally 
to prove her statement. Sally 
grew less dogmatic. Everyone be- 
gan to quote authorities. 

Miss Lee was satisfied that her 
plans were successful when she 
read in one of Sally’s composi- 
tions: 

“To me the most interesting 
thing in the room is the teacher 
—an unending storehouse of 
knowledge. She says she knows 

not half of what there is to know. 
But to me she knows enough. I 
shall always remember my year 
in the sixth grade.” 

—ELIZABETH STEARNS, Saginaw, 
Michigan 
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APPRECIATING 
OTHERS 


ECENTLY most of our proles- 
sional journals seem to be stress- 


ing racial and religious tolerance. 
Often the means used to attain this 
end seem artificial, while everyday 


experiences could be used successfully. 

lor a number of years, without hav- 
ing tolerance especially in mind, I have 
had junior highschool youngsters work 
on a unit entitled, “What Is an Ameri- 
can?” 

We start by having each child find 
out his ancestral background. A child 
goes to the board and lists the nation- 
alities as they are named by the mem- 
bers of the class, keeping score for the 
number of times each nationality is 
mentioned. Last year there was much 
fun in a seventh-grade group as the 
Italian and English raced neck and 
neck for supremacy, the English win- 
ning by one point. 

In a class of 28 we had 15 nationali- 
The 
combination occurred twice. One year 
Danish- Turkish 


ties represented. Irish-Italian 


we had a combina- 
tion. 

Two children are chosen to prepare 
a world map which has North and 
South the Then 
New Canaan, Connecticut, are 


America as center. 
from 
stretched red strings to every nation 
represented in the class. One year we 
had a girl who had come recently from 
Australia and a boy from Hawaii. This 
map makes a colorful center for our 
large bulletinboard. Children _ fre- 
quently bring their parents to see it. 
The next step in the unit is having 
each child tell the class, “How I Hap- 
pen To Be an American.” That is al- 
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Frances W. Maclintire 


Henry W. Saxe Junior Highschool 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


ways entertaining. I start off telling an 
old story handed down for generations 
in my own family. The children listen 
open-eyed. Invariably some child says, 
“Nothing like that ever happened in 
my family.” 

My reply is, “Go home and tell my 
story to your folks and ask them to tell 
you one about your family.” 

Remarkable stories are brought 
back. A boy who had said nothing in- 
teresting had ever happened to his 
people, told us a hair-raising tale from 
Russia, a tale of persecution, heroism, 
and adventure, which he had heard the 
night before for the first time from pa- 
rents who could scarcely speak Eng- 
lish. ‘The children applauded that 
story and brought pride to a boy who 
had felt a bit inferior to his classmates. 

One year when three eighth-grade 
groups had been working on this unit 
we climaxed our study with an assem- 
bly, pronounced by the student re- 
porter to the local paper as “one of 
the best ever given in Saxe Junior 
High.” 

lt was a Thanksgiving assembly. We 
started with “America” and the “One 
Hundredth after which the 
student announcer explained that the 
theme of the assembly was: “What Is 
an American?” 


Psalm,” 


The curtain rose, showing an Indian 
campfire at the front of the stage. An 
Indian squaw and brave sat beside it, 
the man beating a drum. A girl and 












boy dressed as Pilgrims, representing 


the Mayflower group, entered. Then 
came Jonathan Edwards in his garb as 
elder. Next came the “Spirit of 76". 
three boys, living replicas of the fa. 
mous picture. The audience was asked 
to rise and sing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

he announcer then explained how 
in the early days many immigrants 
came from Scotland, Ireland, Spain, 
France, Holland, Germany, bringing 
rich gifts in music, art, ideas of de 
mocracy, science. If the children repre. 
senting these countries cared to, they 
could speak, sing, or dance. 

The announcer related the story of 
the Statue of Liberty and read the in. 
scription: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 

breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teem- 

ing shore, | ete 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 

tossed to me: 


I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door. 


Then came children representing 
the people who came from Russia, 
Poland, Latvia, Scandinavia, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Turkey, and Italy. 

Mothers had cooperated by making 
authentic costumes for their children 
and by teaching to some of them songs 
beloved in Europe. The girl whose 
mother was born in Hungary sang two 
beautiful songs, and the boy of Italian 
parentage sang as only an_ Italian 
youth can sing. 

As the children entered the stage, 
they formed a large “‘V,” the apex of 
which was at the back of the stage. At 
ter all the countries were represented, 
a Boy Scout entered bearing the Amer 
ican flag, flanked on each side by 4 
Girl Scout. 

Everyone on the stage faced the flag, 
and the people in the audience joined 
them in the pledge of allegiance and 
in singing “America, the Beautiful.” 

While working on this program we 
had no thought of tolerance. We were 
simply Americans, reviewing our his- 
tory, thankful in these days of world 
turmoil to be citizens of the United 
States of America. 
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above is from the 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 4, 1947 


TO THE PATRONS. STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS; 


"The Schools Are Yours", the theme selected for the 
twenty-seventh observance of American Education Yieek, is a proud 
reminder that our forefathers saw that our schools would help 
children develop their potentialities for democratic living 

To this end, they established free schools for a free people, 


I would point out that the creative ideals of democracy 
must be taught in order to be learned. The vitality of our 
republic depends on the effectiveness of such teaching. 


Today Anerican education is in the grips of a grave 
crisis. Our schools are compelled to offer education of inferior 
quality. Educationally, many millions of our children are 
underprivileged. 


We rust act to correct conditions which sap our national 


"2 
strength and waste our human resources. We must prepare our young 
people to understand and preserve their priceless inheritance of 
freedom. We mst give them the proper clinate for developing 
intellectual competence and personal responsibility. 


I therefore urge all Americans to rededicate themselves 
to the program of providing their children with a sound education, 
A American Saacat ion Week, beginning Novembe r a of ffers citizens 


ac maak with school needs. In | so d loing, 
in the very citadels of democracy. 
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ONE of the cities of this 


N 
peel a 

appointed by the superintendent ol 
undertook to 
arithmetic 


lareel 
committee of teachers 


schools overhaul the 
curriculum. 

When the superintendent received 
the committee’s report, he politely 
but firmly declined to accept it. He 
said that the public had complained 
much recently about the poor prep 
aration of the graduates of the schools 
arithmetic, that the for 
more drill was clearly indicated, that 
the report of the committee failed to 
drill. 


There was no doubt in the. superin- 


as to need 


give sufficient emphasis to 
tendent’s mind that the faults of the 


arithmetic program could be cor- 
rected by more drill. 
In another city, the arithmetic pro- 


eram began last fall with the admin- 





istering of a series of diagnostic tests. 
The the teachers 
received indicated that those pupils 
for the serious 
should further 
practice. on the types of examples 
which appeared in the tests. In other 


words, 





instructions which 














whom tests revealed 











deficiencies receive 

















their deficiencies were 
corrected by drill. 


to be 

















In a third community, the pupils 
formerly the 
standardized 
tests, but last year they fell slightly 
below these norms. 

Chere 








exceeded 





equalled or 








norms established for 
































much concern over 
changes which recently had been made 
in the arithmetic program and the 
effect of those changes upon the ac- 

! complishments of the pupils. Many of 
the teachers in this community have 
said emphatically that the test results 
reveal clearly the need for including 
more drill. 


was 










































































Is Drill the Answer? 


So far as the writer has been able 
to discover, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that conditions will be improved 
in any one of these three cities merely 
by providing more drill. , 

In the first city, drill has been the 
most conspicuous feature of the arith- 
metic program for many years. The 
results have not been satisfactory. 
Why, then, should provision be made 
for additional drill? If the results in 
this city demonstrate anything, they 
demonstrate that drill is not an effec- 
tive means of learning. 


































































































Securm g 


Better 


In the second city, many of the 
pupils failed to do well on the diag- 
nostic tests with which the year’s pro- 
gram was opened. What they needed 
was not drill but a chance to learn. 
Their learning to date had been in- 
complete or otherwise unsatisfactory. 
Clearly, the situation called for a defi- 
nite program of telescoped reteaching. 

Ihe difficulty in the third city lay 
simply in the fact that the standard- 
ized tests which were used did not fit 
the new arithmetic program there. 
Significant changes had been made in 
the grade placement of topics and 
parts of topics. Certain items which 
appeared in the tests no longer ap- 
peared in the school program because 
of their artificial or unreal nature. 
| An example is the isolated occurrence 
of the zero facts in the basic processes. ] 

So poorly did the test fit the pro- 
gram in use in this city that fourth- 
grade pupils had to make almost per- 
fect scores on the test items with which 
they were acquainted if they were to 
reach the test norms. There was 
nothing in the test results to suggest 
that the situation would be helped 
by drill. Indeed, a mere increase in 
the amount of drill might well make 
the situation worse. 


What Drill Is Not 
The writer is not opposed to drill— 
or practice as many prefer to express 
it. Drill serves a useful purpose in 
arithmetic-learning and in many other 
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kinds of learning. It helps to fix what 
has been learned and to maintain it 
at a satisfactory level of usefulness. 

However, drill is not a substitute 
for adequale learning experience. 
Drill should follow rather than pre- 
cede the development of an under 
standing of processes and steps in 
those processes. 

Furthermore, drill is not a thera 
peutic device. If a phase of arthmetic 
is not meaningful to a pupil, it will 
not become meaningful by drill. When 
the year’s work begins with a battery 
of diagnostic tests, teachers often fail 
to use the results of those tests to plan 
a reteaching program. They are 
tempted to tell the pupils what to do 
to correct their mistakes rather to 
teach them. 

Suppose, for example, that a pupil 
in attempting to add 1/2 and 2/3 pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


1/2 4.2/3 = 1/3 


He very literally ‘cancels’ the 2%; 
failing to see that the process is really 
one of division. Having disposed of 
the 2’s very effectively, he writes the 
only numbers left as the numerator 
and denominator of the sum. 
Confronted with a situation such as 
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this, many teachers tell pupils that 
cancellation is not permitted in addi- 
tion of fractions; that the two frac- 
tions must be changed to a common 
denominator form before they can be 
added; that the common denominator 
to use in this instance is the product 
of the given denominators; that a 
fraction is changed to sixths by di- 
viding 6 by the denominator of the 
fraction and then multiplying both 
the numerator and the denominator 
of the fraction by the quotient thus 
obtained; that when fractions are 
added, only the numerators are added, 
the common denominator being writ- 
ten beneath the sum; and that the 
sum may have to be reduced to lower 
terms and/or changed to a whole num- 
ber or a mixed number! Then the 
pupil is given an abundance of drill 
with the hope that what he has 
“learned” will stick. 


Meaningful Experiences Needed 

The very fact that this pupil can- 
celled as he did is convincing evidence 
that he did not understand fractions 
or the process of additions of frac- 
tions and that his previous “learn- 
ing” on this subject had not been 
meaningful, 

Before he tries to go on with addi- 
tion or other processes with fractions, 
this pupil should back up as far as 
necessary and have a series of mean- 
ingful experiences with fractions. 

He should recognize at once that 
2/3 is a little more than 1/2 and that 
since the sum of 1/2 and 1/2 is 1, 
the sum of 1/2 and 2/3 must be a 
little more than 1. 

Many previous experiences with ob- 
jects and diagrams should have led 
him to see that both halves and thirds 
can be changed to sixths. He should 
have little difficulty in discovering 
from such experiences that 1/2 = 3/6 
and that 2/3 = 4/6. He should obtain 
7/6 as the sum of 3/6 and 4/6 just as 
easily and just as naturally as he ob- 
tains 7 marbles as the sum of 3 mar- 
bles and 4 marbles. And he should not 
find it difficult to see that since 6/6 
are 1, 7/6 are 1/6 more than 1. 


Meaningful Experiences Needed 


The crying need in arithmetic teach- 
ing in this country today is the need 
for meaningful experiences with num- 
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bers and the processes with numbers 
—and not the need for more drill. 

Problems involving the use of num- 
bers should arise from interesting 
social situations; thus, motivation 
should be provided. Meaningful ex- 
perience with numbers, however, is 
primarily mathematical experience 
rather than social experience. What 
it means to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide, to carry, to borrow, to 
write partial products, to estimate 
quotient figures, and to change the 
form of fractions must come from ex- 
perience with numbers in a mathema- 
tical sense. 

Such experiences are fundamental 
in a learning program. They must 
precede drill. They outrank drill in 
importance. Drill cannot be substi- 
tuted for them. 


How Much Drill Is Needed 


Unfortunately, no one knows how 
much drill is needed, The amount of 
drill needed doubtless depends upon 
a number of factors, chief among 
which are these three: [1] the pupil— 
his intelligence, interest, previous ex- 
perience; [2] the nature of the mate- 
rial being learned; and [3] the kind 
of teaching. 

A detailed discussion of these fac- 
tors is not feasible here, but it may 
be remarked in passing that the 
amount of drill needed is probably 
less for intelligent, interested pupils 
whose previous experiences have been 
well organized than for others; that 
less drill is required in a simple skill 
such as reducing fractions to lower 
terms than in a complex skill such as 
division by two place divisors; and 
that less drill is required to fix and 
maintain that which has been learned 
meaningfully than that which has 
been learned by mere imitation and 
without understanding. 

On this last point, we need re- 
search. How much less drill is needed 
if drill follows meaningful learning 
than if an effort is made to substitute 
drill for meaningful learning? It will 
probably be discovered eventually 
that considerably less drill is needed 
than many persons now believe to be 
the case, but that this will be true 
only if the learning which precedes 
drill is meaningful learning. 

Of this much we can be sure: To 


continue to teach arithmetic in 
mechanistic ways is to continue to get 
unsatisfactory results regardless of the 
amount of drill provided. We have 
much to gain and little to lose by 
swinging wholeheartedly over to a 
program of richly meaningful teach- 
ing. 


Speed versus Thoughtful Analysis 


The school of tomorrow will give 
less attention to speed in the basic 
processes as it gives more attention to 
a thoughtful analysis of the relations 
between numbers. The writer recalls 
a standardized test in division of deci- 
mals. Quotient figures were given and 
the pupil was allowed 30 seconds to 
insert decimal points. Some pupils 
used 10, 15, or 20 seconds getting 
oriented to the job—getting started. 
Others spent considerable time pon- 
dering over a particular number rela- 
tionship such as that shown. 


112 


4.61 | 5.1632 


In this example, a pupil who is in- 
telligent about numbers realizes that a 
little more than 5 has been divided by 
a little more than 4 and that the quo- 
tient is a little more than 1. He real- 
izes that the quotient could not pos- 
sibly be as small as .112 or as large as 
11.2 but that it must be 1.12. 

The only pupils who made high 
scores on this test were those who used 
a mechanistic device such as the ubiq- 
uitous caret device. Obviously, speed 
is not an important factor in such 
situations. The time which a pupil re- 
quires to work on an example may in- 
dicate the presence of undesirable 
work habits which require attention, 
but speed in itself is of little im- 
portance, 

We conclude that there is a tremen- 
dous unrealized learning potential in 
pupils which better learning materials, 
better technics, and more resourceful 
teachers might well transform into 
kinetic form. We are probably accom- 
plishing only a minor fraction of what 
we might accomplish if we had better 
facilities and greater knowledge and 
skill. 

There will continue to be a place 
for drill, but the way to improve is 
not to provide more drill but to’ set 
the stage for meaningful learning. 
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The Pollution Pendulum 


EARS ago, a 
ried a British girl. He was a prac- 
tical joker and when his bride asked 


friend of mine mat 


him what Americans do with the po 
told her that they 
them over the fence into the 


tato parings, he 
throw 
rie ighbor’s yard. 
Wishing to adjust herself to ow 
ways, the bride followed his advice. 
The result was a decided strain on 
relations—marital, personal, and in 
ternational. ‘True, she threw the pai 
ings over the fence but the neighbors 
threw their maledictions back. ‘The 
and _ take, 
swing, of the situation was dynami 


to say the least. 


vive swing and countei 


And so it is with the pendulum of 
pollution, however you may look at 
it. It is easy for X to dump its waste 
on Y, but it does not pay if Y has the 
power to impose its will on X. Cities 
dump their wastes on the country. 
Industrial plants dump their wastes 
into pleasant little streams. Mines 
dump their washings into rivers. 

Unless the penalties for these acts 
exceed the profits that may arise from 
them, they are likely to be continued. 
When the penalty is sufficient, the 
abuse stops. 


Tus written 
teachers can Jend their weight to help 
the pollution pendulum swing in the 
right direction. Without an enlight- 
ened public opinion, our happy, pros- 
perous country well reach the 
state of unfortunate, unhappy, un- 
called-for conditions common in many 
other parts of the world. 

I doubt if the Mississippi is as pol- 
luted as the Ganges, the Columbia as 
bad as the Yangtze, or the St. Law- 
rence as filthy as the lower Nile—but 
I do know of plenty of smaller streams 
in which we have no pride. One may- 
be is in your own home town. 

When the Indians roamed our coun- 
try, they solved the problem of pollu- 
tion by ordering their squaws to break 
camp and move to a new site. We 
today, who must stay more or less 
fixed geographically, face the alterna- 


article is because 


may 
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tive either of disposing of our filth 
or of adjusting ourselves to live in 
and with it. 

If you could intelligently follow a 
stream thru the average American city 
and beyond, you might get some idea 
of how the pollution pendulum 
For the most part, open coun 
try streams are or were clear, spark- 
ling, clean, with an abundance of life 
capable of maintaining itself, with 
watel 


swings. 


that may be drunk with some 
safety, and in which one may swim. 

Hypothetically, our stream swings 
variously from this happy extreme of 
the pendulum. Perchance at the edge 
of the city is a milk plant whose wastes 
are dumped into the stream. Since 
these wastes are largely organic, they 
How- 
ever, since their disposal requires an 


may not be so serious as some. 


excessive amount of oxygen, the oxyv- 
een content ol the stream is lowered. 
Phis make it impossible for 
some organisms which formerly in- 
habited the stream 


May 


to live there. 

no sooner make 
some adjustment to the milk factory 
wastes than it is called upon to accept 
chemical wastes from a manufacturing 
plant. 


The stream may 


These too may call for more 
oxygen for their reduction. 

A little later there may be dumped 
into the stream wastes from a coal 
mine or even finely broken fragments 
of minerals that can hardly be dis- 
posed of by oxygen. ‘The only way 
to eliminate them may be to settle 
them out by gravity. Given time, this 
will take place, but meanwhile the 
stream may not be performing the 
functions of which it is otherwise ca- 
pable. 

Usually as the stream leaves the 
city more or less completely wrecked 
anyway, the city shows its final lack 
of respect by dumping into its waters 
the wastes from its socalled sanitary 
sewers. “This may be the final blow 
that reduces a beautiful, wholesome 


stream to little more than an open 
sewer. 

Again, give our stream time and jj 
will recover from all these blows. The 
heavy, inorganic pollutions may settle 
harmlessly to the bottom. ‘The chem. 
icals may be neutralized by clements 
picked up by the stream as it flows on 
its way. ‘The organic stuffs may find 
themselves converted by available oxy. 
een to some form in which they may 
be of food value to many kinds of 
life. 

Our pendulum may swing back to 
where it was originally unless the 
stream reaches another town or city 
where the swing from purity to pollu. 
tion again begins. 


Accorvinc to figures supplied by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
about 108,000,000 Americans live in 
communities that lack adequate and 
safe water supplies. Of these, 27,000; 
000 live in socalled rural communities, 
When we remember that typhoid, 
dysentery, and many other diseases 
may well be associated with the man- 
ner in which we supply ourselves with 
clean water, it is obvious that our 
problem is not a trivial matter, 
Rather, it must on our list of 
things to be solved. 


isa 


‘True, the Health Service estimates 
that an adequate program for water 
purification would cost some seven 
billion dollars, but the alternative 1s 
one we do not care to consider. 

Just what can we as teachers do to 
help meet this situation? Should we 
put great lists of figures on the black- 
board and scare the children into the 
conviction that our world is going to 
the dogs? I doubt it. 

Should we take a trip to the com 
munity filtration plant with ou 
children and let the attendants ex- 
plain to the children some details we 
ourselves do not understand? I doubt 
it, in spite of the fact that this is 
probably one of the commonest kinds 
of exercises followed by teachers who 
wish to be progressive and have at 
least one field trip a year. 

With relatively simple experiments, 
children can be taught how to recog: 
nize certain kinds of pollution. With 
a few other suggestions, they may be 
shown a few ‘things they may do to 
counteract pollution in a small way. 
‘These activities may form the bases 
for convictions that later on may guide 
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them in making wise decisions when 
they come into sufficient authority to 
have genuine influence. 

By all means, children should be 
shown what they can do to avoid as 
far as possible the bad effects of the 
pollution that always is to be found 
to some degree in almost any water 
that has come near man. 

Great problems—such as the pollu- 
tion of oyster beds and its possible 
farflung effect on citizens; the fouling 
of drinking-water supplies in large 
cities; the reduction of the amount 
of life a stream can support after a 
forest fire on adjacent territory has 
reduced the water’s acidity, raised the 
water’s temperature, and otherwise up- 
set balances—may hardly be significant 
to most children. 

On the other hand, a series of 
aquariums in which living things are 
maintained may be modified variously 
so that observations may be made that 
will be useful in forming convictions 
later on. Anyone with sufficient 
imagination to be a good teacher will 
be able to devise a set of worthwhile 
experiments along these lines. Or if 
the teacher will set youngsters to work 
on the problem, the chances are that 
they will find something that is signifi- 
cant and interesting. 

Among the things children may con- 
clude are the following: Foul water 
may have a bad odor. Some water 
that is dangerous may not smell bad. 
While one should not taste water to 
see if it is foul, water that has a definite 
taste may usually be looked on with 
suspicion unless it is a mineral water 
of known properties. Waters in open 
streams should ordinarily be consid- 
ered unsafe for drinking. Some 
springs merely represent an under- 
ground stream come again to the sur- 
face; they may be as badly polluted as 
any surface stream. Shrimps, crabs, 
oysters, and similar seafood must be 
taken from waters free from danger- 
ous pollution if they are to be used 
as food by man. 

Children can visit a stream below 
and above their community and from 
these two places collect water for use 
in their aquariums. They may stock 
these aquariums with various living 
things and observe differences. 

In some cases, it may be possible to 
collect a series of water samples at 
different points where the stream flows 

thru your town, to see if living things 
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at certain points find conditions im- 
possible for continued existence. 

Boys and girls may make posters in- 
dicating existing conditions at differ- 
ent points in the local streams, being 
sure to give credit where credit is 
due and not to limit the information 
supplied to adverse criticism. If the 
water problem is being handled prop- 
erly locally, it is important to develop 
pride by recognizing that fact. 

Children can do little things that 
help keep their community clean and 
their streams free from _ pollution. 
After picnics, they may dispose of the 
refuse by burying it rather than by 
dumping it into waterways. Springs 
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known to be safe can be cleaned and 
improved not only for the purpose of 
making them available as a water 
supply for travelers but for demon- 
Strating advantages to the visiting 
public. I know one scout troop that 
elected once each month thru the 
year to see to it that certain local 
springs were improved for public use. 

‘There are many private and public 
agencies interested in pollution prob- 
lems. These may be called upon for 
assistance. 

Let’s not dump our waste in our 
neighbors’ yards or streams. That is 
not the way we like to do in America. 
I hope. 
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- is the time to start planning 
N your summer vacation! If you 
are interested in more information re- 
garding the 1948 NEA travel pro- 


eram, write the Division of Travel 
Service for the general folder. Or if 
you are considering a particular tour, 
ask for the folder describing it. A 
bibliography will be sent with the tour 
area folders. Materials should be ready 
lor mailing about January I. 

THE EAST—Travel by train and 
bus for approximately 20 days from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Birmingham. 
Stop in Washington, visit the national 
shrines; stay in Philadelphia; and 
spend several days amidst the skyscrap 
ers of New York. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST-—By train 
for approximately 25 days. Visit Yel- 
lowstone before going to Spokane, 
Seattle, Bonneville Dam, and Port- 
land. One group will return by the 
Canadian Rockies stopping at Banff 
and Lake Louise; one group returns 
by California and the Grand Canyon. 
fours originate in Chicago. 

CUBA-—Sail from Miami, and pos- 
sibly New Orleans, for approximately 
18 days. Visit gay and historic Havana; 
Pinar del Rio and Vinales Valley; see 
sponge fishing at Batabané; swim at 
Varadero; stop in Santa Clara, a pro- 
vincial capital; visit Cienfuegos and 
Caibarién 





1948 Goues 


Tours to major sections of the US and 
its neighbors are scheduled for next sum- 
mer by the NEA Division of Travel Service. 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA—Ap- 
proximately 20 days traveling by train, 
steamship, and bus thru New England. 
Visit Boston, the rocky Maine coast, and 
the White Mountains. Enter Canada. Visit 
Quebec City, Ste. Anne de Beaupré; spend 
two days on the St. Lawrence River and in 
the majestic Saguenay gorge; visit Montreal, 
Burlington, Albany, and Niagara Falls or 
Philadelphia, depending upon whether you 
join a tour in Chicago or Washington. 

WEST INDIES AIR TOUR—For ap- 
proximately 2] days visiting Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, and 
St. Thomas. Stay in the capital cities but 
travel thru the rural areas. Tours originate 
in Miami. 
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Tempting scenic allurements of the 1948 NEA 
Tours: Left-hand page—one of the oldest 
lighthouses in America; Grand Canyon and 
Lower Falls of the Yellowstone, the climax of 
any trip to Yellowstone Park; Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River in Arizona, one of the 
world's most spectacular sights; the famous 
Morro Castle, Havana, Cuba. 
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This page—the Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington, D. 
C.; the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, long- 
est in the world; one of 
the picturesque streets in 
Taxco, Mexico. 


CALIFORNIA-—By train from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis for approximately 
24 days. Visit Denver, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. Return by 
way of Flagstaff and Grand Canyon. 

MEXICO-—By chartered bus over 
the Pan-American Highway stopping 


at Monterrey, Valles, Zimapan, and 
Mexico City. Visit the ancient pyra- 
mids, the cathedrals, ride in flower- 
decorated boats thru Xochimilco, and 
make a four-day trip to Puebla, Cuer- 


navaca, and Taxco. The 21-day tour 


originates in San Antonio. 
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“otrauge Stuhe 


AT YUBO HIGHSCHOOL 


VinNcE we teachers of Yubo High- 
S school, in the State of Impoverish- 
ment, have gone on strike, I feel it my 


duty to make clear the motives which 
impelled us to strike. 

Five years agO OUrsS Was a contented 
faculty. lo be sure, teachers of Yubo 
clid complain occasionally, but not in 
unison, not as an organization. Of 95 
teachers, a dozen owned jalopies, six 
owned their homes, and 19 were in 
the clutches of the finance companies. 
We were just an average faculty, 
peaceful and pauperized. 

We worked 60 or 70 hours a week. 
When any ol our group died of over- 
work, younger teachers stepped in to 
fill the gaps. But now things are 
changed, and we are a discontented 
faculty. It all began with the election 
of an inexperienced schoolboard. 

One day, Mr. Y. Dobon, the callow, 
young president of the “new deal” 
schoolboard, ordered a meeting of the 
Yubo faculty. ‘Then, without _pre- 
liminaries, “You teachers are grossly 
underpaid,” Dobon accused blatantly. 
“Beginning next month the school- 
board is jacking up your wages.” 

“No, no,” protested Mr, Gimp, our 
chemistry chairman. “Do not raise 
our wages. Do not compromise the 
idealism of our profession. We teach 
only out of the sheer love of teaching. 
leachers are not like other people— 
money is no concern of ours.” The 
rest of us nodded in agreement. 

“Your new schoolboard has studied 
the facts,” continued President Dobon, 
observing us narrowly. “We happen 
to know that many of you men can’t 
afford a new suit once a year. We 
therefore insist on raising the salaries 
of this faculty by 44%.” 

“How arbitrary!” retorted Mr. 
Snavely, our Latin mentor. “We teach- 
ers much prefer to patch up last year’s 
suits and to wear ancient hats. We 
prefer to be regarded as lovable old 
eccentrics.” 

“Nonsense,” put in President Dobon 
very curtly. “From now on you instruc- 


tors who are getting $1000 a year will 
be getting $1440. And that is only the 
beginning. Your schoolboard insists.” 

“If the schoolboard has so ordered, 
we are helpless,” shrugged Mr. Gimp 
with the air of a defeated man. But 
one could see that we teachers were 
being led into something against our 
will. 

A month passed. This time it was 
our principal, Mr. McGurk, who read 
a fresh directive of our new school- 
board to us: “Hereafter each high- 
school class shall be limited to a maxi- 
mum size of 25 students. If necessary, 
extra teachers shall be hired to take 
care of the overload.” 

“What a shortsighted policy,” ob- 
jectec Miss Iva Bundlie, our English 
chairman. Her composition sections 
averaged 48. “If classes are smaller, 
highschool students will get better 
training. As a result, more of them 
will want to go thru college—and you 
can see what a burden that will throw 
upon our colleges.” 

“The colleges will just have to look 
out for themselves, I suppose,” said 
Principal McGurk, blinking. “J didn’t 
make this radical rule.” 

“It’s dictatorial,” said Miss Bundlie, 
sniffing. ‘“Those excess students sat on 
my window sills and kept them dusted. 
Under this new policy, we English 
teachers will have so few themes to 
correct that we won’t know what to 
do with our Sunday afternoons.” 

“You could dust window sills,’ ven- 
tured Principal McGurk. That was 
like McGurk, stooging for the board. 

Well, you could see which way the 
wind was blowing. And, sure enough, 
before long another unprecedented 
salary raise was forced upon us. 

“Costs of living have risen 63% 
since your last salary schedule was 
established,” asserted the upstart, 
Dobon, in his domineering way. “We 
therefore feel it proper to compel you 
to accept an equivalent raise in wages, 
effective retroactively to the first of 
this month.” 





“This will put an unfair burden oj 
the city taxpayers,” protested Mr, 
Gimp. 

“That retroactive business sounds 
like breach of contract to me,” added 
Miss Viola Snug [biology] shrewdly, 

But Mr. Gimp, Miss Snug, and the 
rest of us teachers were overruled, 

It was about this time that we teach- 
ers first began to mutter about or. 
ganizing to protect ourselves against 
the power-drunk schoolboard. 

A new gymnasium and playing field; 
a new highschool auditorium; and a 
wealth of newfangled equipment for 
science, vocational, and art classes now 
materialized thru the machinations of 
the schoolboard. Equipment for visual 
education was also rammed thru. 

“Pampering the kids,” growled Mr, 
Gimp. “Pretty soon those youngsters 
will be unfit to sit in a hard chair 
and dig things out of a book the way 
we used to. Meddling’ school adminis- 
tration!”’ 

Next, at about Christmas time, a 
new tenure law thrust on us. 
Teachers of three years standing, we 
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were told, would not be dropped save 
for exceptional cause, such as treason. 

“Loafers—that is what such a tenure 
law will make of the teachers,” Gimp 
pointed out. 

“Imagine what such a_ socialistic 
regulation will do to teaching stand- 
ards.” In these strictures, Mr. Gimp 
was strongly seconded by Miss Bun- 
dlie, Miss Snug, and Mr. Snavely.. 

Suddenly, six months later, leaves of 
absence at half-salary were ordered for 
teachers desiring further education. 
“Cooperative, inservice educational 
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programs for teachers, with adequate 


financial support,” the board said. 

Said the teachers of Yubo High- 
school in a jointly signed manifesto 
appearing in the “Editor’s Mail Bag” 
column of the Yubo Tribune: 

“We unalterably oppose the absurd- 
ity of paid leave-of-absence. First, it is 
un-American. Second, it will foster 
dissatisfaction, also an unsettling sort 
of competition for advanced degrees 
among teachers who now have limited 
training. ... Furthermore, as teachers 
become better trained, they will make 
classes so interesting that the truant 
oficer will be thrown out of work. In 
his name, therefore, we protest.” 

The following September, a new re- 
tirement plan was foisted upon us. 

“Hereafter,” declared President Y. 
Dobon with some belligerence, ‘After 
25 years of service, teachers will be 
invited to retire at half-pay. This 
new plan,” he added with the crafty 
glance of the intrigant, “should lessen 
the number of superannuated peda- 
gogs in the highschool and if the 
county poorhouse.” 

We protested vigorously, Even Prin- 
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cipal McGurk remonstrated: “Retire- 
ment with pay? The board is destroy- 
ing our incentive to save. Our old re- 
tirement plan provided $250 a year; 
it made us feel the need of putting a 
little by for our old age. Would you 
encourage spendthrift habits? 

Touching, in this connection, was 
the appeal of Mr. Snavely: “Ask the 
schoolboard,” he said bitterly, his 
voice trembling, “what else is a teach- 
er to do after his arteries harden and 
his brains soften, if he is not to con- 
tinue teaching? Shall he learn a new 
trade?” 

Mr. Snavely, one might add, tho not 
exactly a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar, was nevertheless born not too 
many years after all Gaul was divided 
into three parts. 

Our fiercest. arguments fell on un- 
heeding ears. We were rapidly learn- 
ing the tragic meaning of autocratic 
methods in school administration. 

The next blow—as most of you know 
who have been reading the news- 
papers—came last February. The un- 


expected rise in the price of pork, or 
maybe it was the upsurge in the price 
of washing machines, precipitated the 
edict: “A cost-of-living bonus of $750 
is ordered for all teachers.” 

Promptly, our faculty became a 
militant unit. 

“Cost-of-living bonus be hanged,” 
stormed Mr. Gimp at the protest 
meeting, spontaneously assembled, of 
our faculty. “Are teachers to be treated 
as objects of charity? What an affront 
to our dignity. Gratuities! Bonuses!” 

“Boni,” amended Mr. Snavely. 

Mr. Gimp faltered. “Boni... . Any- 
how, we will not soon forget this 
insult.” 

Then, a fortnight ago, descended 
the culminating buffet. The board 
mandate was issued at noon of Black 
Friday [as we now refer to that day]: 

“A minimum wage of $5000 per 
annum ts hereby established for teach- 
ers of Yubo Highschool. The convic- 
tion of the Yubo schoolboard is that 
people of professional training merit 
a professional salary.” 

That was all. But we 
enough of high-handedness. 

“Strike!” quivered Mr. Gimp. 

“Strike!”” quavered Miss Snug. 

“Strike!” intoned Mr. Snavely. 

By the next Monday we teachers 
were picketing Yubo Highschool. 
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oR several years, 1 have attended 
ii the productions of a highschool 
dramatic 


club under the direction olf 


a teacher who had no training in 


the 
given her when she acted in plays 


theater arts beyond instructions 
during her college days. 

She conscientiously practices with 
her group of adolescents for at least 
six weeks before opening night. How 
ever, I always leave the auditorium 
full of pity for the struggling direc- 
tor. Her finished products epitomize 
everything that should be avoided in 
theater. 

She is filled with trepidation at the 
thought of digressing from the in- 


structions printed in her script. 


John enters. John 
sits. The director 
takes literally the 
action called for 
by the script. 









PRODUCING PLAYS 
with “Jeeuagers 





Whether the stage lends 
itself gracefully to these 
suggestions matters not. 


It the book calls tor two 
the 
wall, two doors are cut in 


doors on stage lett 
the set regardless of the 
fact that the stage 
extremely small that one 
door may be 
within a few inches of the second. 

With the exactitude of a. statis- 
tician, this coach transfers the action 
designated in the book to her stage 
and actors. If the directions 
read, “John enters; sits in chair down 
left,” John does exactly that and no 
more. 

John is a gangling adolescent, all 
arms and legs as he “enters” and the 
manifestation of awkwardness as he 
“sits.” Until the script calls for an- 
other move on his part, John “sits” 
rigidly in his chair, which is located, 
of course, in the exact spot indicated 
in the director’s book. 

There are never any surprises born 
of the coach’s imagination, never any 
original touches to lend her direction 
distinction. Consequently, after the 
first few scenes, | am lulled into dream- 
land by the sheer monotony of the 
acting. ‘The actors are unable to keep 
my attention on the plot. 


is So 
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stage 


Use Your Head 

To those who have been trained in 
play directing, my description may 
appear to be a ludicrous exaggeration. 
However, countless teachers over the 
country are floundering in much the 
same way as my well-meaning friend. 

Many teachers are coaching plays 
unwillingly, or at least not volun- 
tarily. Because their schools are too 








Many teachers can ‘out imagine’ 
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the dramatist. 


small to justify employing a dramatics 
teacher, these untrained directors are 
wasting numerous tortuous hours 
turning out highschool performances 
far below par. 

Realizing their own inadequacies, 
they welcome anything seemingly au- 
thoritative on the production of a 
play. Because they are aware of their 
limitations, they feel great timidity 
in mingling any of their own ideas 
with those of the playwright. 

This is unfortunate, for many olf 
these people could “out-imagine”’ the 
dramatist and by asserting themselves 
and inserting their own ideas, present 
a far more poignant evening's enter- 
tainment than by adhering closely to 
the book. We ought to print in bold 
face type on every director’s copy of 
a play: Use your head. 


| Do Mean You 


To those unfortunate souls who 
have had thrust upon them the coach- 
ing of highschool plays while knowing 
little about it, let me say: 

More power to you, and I do mean 
you—not the playwright or someone 
else who has written a set of routine 
actions into your script. Let your play 
be an expression of your personality, 
your ideas. 

There is no law violated if you de 
cide not to use the book’s directions. 
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NANCY O'NEILL 
Washington, D. C. 


AWINC nv ne WOOLLFY 


Are you one of the hundreds of teach- 
ers who must coach plays on top of a 
big load of class work? If so, here are 


some practical, down-to-earth sugges- or 

tions which you will find helpful. Use Sted 
your own imagination and ingenuity, 
says the author, and you will come thru aa 


with flying colors. 


In fact, the first rule taught in play- 
direction classes is: Read the sugges- 
tions given by the playwright; use 
those you like if there are any; and 
then add your own—any and all you 
can conjure up to vitalize your pro- 
duction. 

As a starter, begin altering the set 
diagram, adapting it to your stage. 
Possibly your platform will be smaller 
than the one described in the book. 
Instead of trying to include all furni- 
ture, try eliminating some. Perhaps 
this will change the stage business. It 
is up to you to work out the solution 
to that problem. You'll find it fun and 
stimulating. 

Possibly the script calls for a gun 
hidden in the drawer of a coffee table. 
Having a coffee table on your stage 
might eliminate much space needed 
for action. Can you put the gun in 
an end table or a small telephone 
table which would be less obtrusive? 


The Awkward Age 


Any highschool teacher knows that 
she is working with the “awkward 
age,” but until she coaches her first 
play, she is relatively unaware of the 
real significance of that term. 

All directors of teenagers have be- 
moaned the fact that their troupers 
are at a loss as to what to do with their 
hands, that they sit pigeon-toed or 
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lt may help John to seem nonchalant 
on the stage if he can sprawl as na- 


turally as he would off stage. 


with knees together and feet apart, 
that they shift constantly from one 
foot to another. Many directors just 
go on moaning, however, as they do 
not know the little tricks that delete 
these problems. 

If one of your boys is to play the 
part of an older man and is unable to 
keep all his limbs under control 
simultaneously, possibly he can carry 
a newspaper and hat as he enters. 
Tossing them on a table during his 
opening lines sees him thru his first 
nervous moments before the audience. 

An actor playing a young boy’s part 
need not sit upright always. He will 
feel more at ease and more non- 
chalant if he can throw his leg over 
the arm of a chair, or sprawl on a 
davenport. 

If supposedly he has just par- 
ticipated in some sport, let him carry 
some evidence of it—bats, balls, or 
tennis racquets. If the script suggests 
nothing, invent your own devices. 
Let him whittle a little as he talks, 
eat an apple or cookies. 

Maybe your girls are also suffering 
from lack of coordination and grace. 
They can sew or knit to keep their 
hands busy, or hold newspapers or 
books. Often women can be doing 
such domestic tasks as straightening 
books, watering plants, or dusting as 
they talk, 
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A Dash of You 


In working out these bits of busi 
ness to camouflage awkwardness, the 
director should be careful to dis 
criminate between contributing and 
distracting elements. If in keeping 
with the character, if timed well, they 
will draw no attention from the dialog 
and will help to polish your dramatic 
production. 

Occasionally, just for variation in 
your stage pictures, let your actors 
lean on mantles, backs of chairs, o1 
davenports. Let them sit on the arms 
of chairs now and then, on footstools, 
or on the floor. All of these informal 
positions give your play an air of 
naturalness—something for which any 
good director is striving. 

Let your imagination run rampant, 
all of you highschool coaches, and 
give your plays a dash of you. Seeing 
your own ideas accepted and ap 
plauded by an auditorium full of 
people will prove extremely gratifying 
and will give you a feeling of self- 
satisfaction that will force the memory 
of all the grueling hours of practice 
into oblivion and leave you elated 
with your success. 

Don't be afraid to try anything. 
After all, it is the unusual that gets 
attention and acclaim. 

Good luck to you! 
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JAMES FORRESTAL 
First Secretary of Defense under the 
National Security Act providing uni- 
fication of the Army, Navy, and the 


new Department of the Air Force 


NAVY 


Rear Admiral Thomas L. Sprague 
US Chief of Navy Personnel 


‘The Navy desires enlistees with as 
much education as possible. It seeks 
the cooperation of educators in ac- 
quainting young men with opportu- 
nities the Navy offers as a career after 
they have completed their schooling. 

Educational and vocational train- 
ing in 80 skilled trades is afforded. 
These opportunities, together with 
security, liberal retirement benefits, 
good working conditions, medical 
care, world travel, and adventure are 
offered to young men with sound 
physical, mental, and moral qualities. 

Such vocations and careers are worth 
learning about, planning for, and 
working toward while in highschool 
—especially for competent young men 
who cannot or do not want to go to 
college, or who prefer to follow trades 
or semiprofessional careers. 

The Navy wants to contact students 
from a vocational standpoint, wi’*sout 
misrepresentation, and to retai. the 
support of school authorities. Re- 
cruiting Service representatives talk 
to student groups in school only in 
the presence of school advisers. 

A kit of materials—including Life in 
the Peacetime Navy and Your Future 
in the Navy—is useful to counselors 
and will be sent to highschools, 
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Cancer Opportuutties 


IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Tre Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces are now seeking adequate man- 
power to meet the needs considered essential by Congress: Army—670,000; 
Navy—395,000; Air Forces—400,000. 

There are two ways to maintain armed services: The volunteer enlist- 
ment plan now in operation or peacetime selective service if the volunteer 
plan fails. The advisability of universal peacetime military training is a sub- 
ject on which there is sharp division of opinion. On the part of both op- 
ponents and proponents of peacetime conscription, however, there is virtually 
unanimous agreement that the nation must not abolish all military defense. 

It would seem, therefore, that the volunteer enlistment plan should ap- 
peal to both groups. There can be no objection to the plan on the part of 
those who favor universal military training. And those who fear the conse- 
quences of universal military training may well support this plan for its suc- 
cess would make ineffective at least one of the arguments for universal mili- 


tary training. The information here should be of value to all secondary-school 


counselors of young men. 


While supporting adequate defenses, military and otherwise, all who are 
concerned with the future of mankind must work unceasingly to build a world 
in which vast military forces of individual nations will be unnecessary. 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE 


Major-General St. Clair Streett 
Chief, Military Personnel 
Procurement Service 


To maintain our Army and Air 
Force at the required strength, we 
must get 30,000 new recruits a month 
—one thousand men a day! It is vital 
that our soldiers and airmen be of 
high intelligence, capacity, and in- 
tegrity, with a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibilities the nation asks them to 
shoulder. 

The Army or the Air Force offers 
high pay. The starting pay of a buck 
private, $75 a month, is the equiva- 
lent of civilian pay amounting to over 
$212 a month because the soldier gets 
many services free. 

The civilian pays for his medical, 
dental, and hospital care. Not the 
soldier. He gets medical attention to 
keep him well; but if he falls ill he 
gets good medical care. 

The soldier has regular, depression- 
proof work, a real job. He gets yearly 
vacations with pay. His pay is in- 
creased regularly in accordance with 
his service and ability. If he remains 
in the service, he gets liberal retire- 


—THE EDITORS 


ment benefits. He can retire on half 
pay after 20 years of service or, after 
30 years, on three-quarters pay. In 
short, a soldier gets three things every 
man wants from his job: high pay, a 
real career, and a chance for advance- 
ment. 

He has a wonderful opportunity to 
get free training and education. For 
example, a qualified young man in- 
terested in career training can pick 
his Army or Air Force technical school 
before he enlists. The training courses 
themselves are of first-rate quality and 
will stand him in good stead whether 
he remains in the service or not. 

In addition to these courses, many 
other opportunities are afforded by 
the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, sometimes known as the uni- 
versity with the “biggest campus in 
the world.” Here the soldier, by class- 
room study and _ correspondence 
courses, can take highschool or college 
work. 

For all these reasons, we feel that 
the Army and the Air Force today 
offer the able young American a real 
opportunity. That is why we tell our 
story with confidence and go at the 
recruiting job with enthusiasm. 
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Hot Lunches for Small Schools 


F COURSE your school can have 
O a hot-lunch program! If you are 
really determined to prov ide hot noon 
meals as part of your school service, 
you can, no matter what difficulties 
are in the way. 

Perhaps the three most common ob- 
stacles to the school-lunch program are 
[1] the belief that this is not a function 
of the school, [2] the additional book- 
keeping involved, and [3] inadequate 
facilities. 

Lunches as a function of the school 
—The federal government feels the 
lunch program in the schools impor- 
tant enough to have set aside a sizable 
amount of money to defray partial cost 
and to encourage the program with 
this subsidy. 

School leaders thruout the nation 
are interested in the further develop- 
ment of the program from the point of 
view of making it more effective in 
developing better health in the nation 
and of improving its administration. 

If a public school wants to operate a 
school-lunch program, benefiting from 
federal subsidies, it should communi- 
cate with its own state department of 
education. 

Additional time for bookkeeping 
and organization—Any added school 
service takes additional time, but the 
public schools are run for the children 
and not for the convenience of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, or clerks. 

There are rewards in return for the 
additional work involved. Teachers in 
schools where a hot-lunch program is 
carried on feel that it has definitely 
aided their teaching situation by en- 
abling the children to work nearer to 
capacity and has kept them well and 
attending school more regularly. And 
as a public-relations contact, the lunch 
program brings to the school more 
good-will than almost any other. 


RONALD E. NOTLEY 


Principal, Oakdale Elementary School 
Chico, California 


Inadequate facilities—This is the 
major obstacle confronting many 
schools. ‘Phat was our difheulty at the 
Oakdale Elementary School. Our solu 
tion to the problem may be helptul to 
other schools which lack the where- 
withal for lunches. 

We have an enrolment of 425 pu- 
pils, occupying 12 classrooms. An aver- 
age of $25 children purchase their 
lunches at school. We have no kitchen 
or auditorium. 

Ironical as this may seem, we parti- 
tioned off a portion of the girls’ wash- 
room and made it into a small kitchen. 
We purchased from a _ secondhand 
store a kitchen range of rather ancient 

vintage and a used refrigerator. 

Our limited cooking equipment 
makes any baking impossible. ‘The hot 
dish is a stew or soup, cooked in three 
large vats, two on top of the stove and 
one in the oven, with the door open. 
We purchased bowls and spoons. 

‘The meals have to be served in the 
classrooms. ‘The complete meals are 
placed in a specially designed box and 
delivered to the classroom on a roller 
cart, which carries eight boxes. 

When the children receive the food, 
the sandwiches are wrapped in wax 
paper; canned fruits and juices are in 
open containers and paper cups; the 
raw vegetables are on a covered plate. 

The milk is picked up at stations 
along the hall by the children when 
they return to the classroom after 
washing their hands before lunch. 

Here are typical menus: 

MONDAY 

Beef stew, lettuce sandwiches, 

oranges, and milk. 





SANDWICH 
SECTION 


STEAM KETTLE 
FOR HOT DISH 


ROOM 2 


VO. SERVE OS ie 
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SECTION FOR 
FRUITAND RAW VEGS. 


The specially designed box 
will hold a complete meal. 
Bowls and spoons are pre- 
viously delivered in an or- 
dinary box. 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SHIPPENSBURG, PA., PHOTO 


TUESDAY 
Vegetable noodle soup, peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwiches, carrot 
strips, canned peaches, and milk. 
WEDNESDAY 
Spaghetti and meat balls, cabbage 
leaves, fruit juice, and milk. 
THURSDAY 
Scalloped butter sand- 
wiches, celery and carrots, canned 
prunes, and milk. 
FRIDAY 


tomatoes, 


Potato chowder with parsley, chees 
sandwiches, canned apricots, and 
milk. 

Serving lunches in the classroom 
has, we find, some advantages in our 
elementary school. The teacher has 
the opportunity of knitting together 
a closer “family” relationship and of 
teaching informally manners, eating 
habits, and conversation. 

The children have an opportunity 
to participate in the lunch program 
by serving meals, making desk mats 
on which to eat the lunch, and many 
other activities. 

Oakdale’s entire cost to put the 
lunch program in operation for more 
than 300 pupils was less than $400. 
The profit for the school year more 
than paid for the initial cost. All ad- 
ditional money will be used to pur- 
chase better equipment. 

Oakdale School charged last year 
15¢ per meal to the pupil, and re- 
ceived 9¢ per pupil from the govern- 
ment. We employed three cooks at a 
salary of $125 per month for each, 
which was paid from lunch money 
received. 

Hot lunches—yes, of course, your 
school can have a hot-lunch program! 
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emotional growth, 


This chart reprinted by permission from a chapter by Olson & 


HAZARDS J 
to Growth 


This article is the reverse picture of Dr. Olson’s © 
October article on “Experiences for Growing.” The 
December article, dealing with human relations in the ~ 
classroom, will be concerned with a discussion of de- 
sirable inter-personal relationships for social and 
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Growth Ages 
} 


Hughes in “‘Child Behavior and Development’? by Barker, Kounin, 
and Wright, copyright 1943 by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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HE great hazards to growth are 
é i injury, deprivation, and misman- 
agement. By injury we mean that ac- 
cident or disease has interfered with 
growth. By deprivation we mean that 
some essential element or experience 
is not available to the child. By mis- 
management we mean that the condi- 
tions under which the nurture is sup- 
plied interfere with the benefits which 
might otherwise be attained. 
Statistics of accidents to growing 
children are appalling. The develop- 
ment of safe behavior constitutes a 
major problem of our time. Fortu- 
nately, significant gains have appeared 
in the school period even tho the gen- 
eral tendency is for rates to increase. 
Such gains need wider extension. 
The teacher in modern schools is 
taking increased responsibility for 
health inspection, protection, and ed- 
ucation of children in cooperation 
with nurses and physicians. The time 
is not so far past when a premium was 
placed upon perfect attendance even 
when purchased at the expense of the 
health of an individual or of a group. 
Research in child development is 
demonstrating how the attainment of 
goals of educational achievement is 
dependent on the total growth of the 
child. The boy in the illustration has 
been studied from many points of 
view between five years [60 months] 
and nine years [108 months] of age. 
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The scale for months of living is 
along the bottom and the scale for 
amount of growing is along the left 
side. 

It will be noted that the child 
failed to make progress in reading age 
[RA]. The failure to grow in reading 
could never be understood by atten- 
tion to curriculum and methods of 
teaching. The more extensive picture 
based upon the appearance of teeth 
[Dental Age], increase in height 
[Height Age], x-rays of development 
of the wrist bones [Carpal Age], 
growth in intelligence [Mental Age], 
fluctuation in weight [Weight Age], 
and change in strength of the hand 
[Grip Age] reveals a child who is not 
thriving as a whole. 

The hazards to growth encountered 
by this boy are shown below the 
curves. He lost weight, for example, 
shortly after 84 months of age. It was 
possible to do a number of construc- 
tive things to help him even tho the 
answers to some of the major prob- 
lems are still unknown to science. 

Injury and disease are dramatic in 
their effects on growth. Deprivation 
may be more subtle in its operation 
and may be concealed by the great 
ability of the child to adjust to a 
fairly wide range of conditions. The 
body is equipped with delicately ad- 
justed selfregulating mechanisms for 
maintaining a balance between energy 





intake and output and for keeping a 
constant temperature and water con- 
tent. 

Deprivation occurs in _ physical 
growth when there is an insufficient 
amount of food or when important 
elements such as minerals and vita- 
mins are missing. The body adjusts by 
being wasteful when large supplies of 
food are available and economical 
when small amounts are consumed. 
As the supply becomes less and less, 
however, the child must economize by 
reducing his activity and _ sleeping 
more. Thus some children who appear 
apathetic, listless, and lazy in school 
may be in the region of serious depri- 
vation. If long continued, retardation 
in growth and loss of body weight 
may follow. 

Fortunately, children have a great 
ability to bounce back and restore 
their healthy growth when depriva- 
tion is removed. Long sustained dep- 
rivation, however, may have results 
which are not reversible. The easiest 
demonstrations of growth spurts thru 
added nutrition have been for groups 
of children who have been somewhat 
deprived. It is hard to change the dif- 
ferences still existing among children 
who have been on adequate diets. 

Deprivation also produces a retarda- 
tion or failure of growth in educa- 
tional achievement. Children who do 
not attend school for very long usually 
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University of Michigan 





do not learn how to read very well. 
Unfortunately, there are still large 
regions of the United States where 
deprivation of school experience is 
common and the percent of illiteracy 
is high. Striking results of deprivation 
on intellectual growth have been 
found in children living under un- 
usual conditions such as on river boats, 
in inaccessible mountain hollows, and 
in migratory groups. 

Support for the idea that depriva- 
tion is a fundamental influence on 
growth comes from experimental stud- 
ies in which experiences are delayed. 
For example, in one study reading 
was delayed until about the middle 
of the second ‘grade for one group 
while another had reading from the 
beginning. The experimental group 
did not test as well at the middle of 
the second grade as did the control 
group. However, when the reading 
was supplied later, the experimental 
group caught up quickly. Suppose, 
however, that the children had been 
perpetually deprived! 

When schools close for the summer, 
growth in educational achievement 
usually stops. But the child picks up 
in the fall where he stopped in the 
spring and goes on to new heights 
during the year. 

A more subtle type of deprivation 
occurs when schools are available but 
provide only a meager fare. Thus, a 
potential artist, writer, musician, 
statesman, or scientist may attend a 
school in which the experiences de- 
sirable for nurture are missing. 

Deprivation thru mismanagement 
can occur where all of the physical 
necessities for total growth are pres- 
ent. Such mismanagement may occur 
in good homes as well as in bad and 
in good schools as well as in poor, 
judged from the purely material point 
of view. For example, the digestion 
and assimilation of food is a complex 
process. Tho largely under involun- 
tary control, it has been discovered 
that both can be interfered with by 
Worry, anger, and fear. 


Some of the most obvious types of 
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mismanagement occur when persons 
do not understand the nature and 
individuality of growth. Modern pe- 
diatricians see rigid schedules and 
uniform expectancies as one of the 
surest ways of producing infants who 
are spoiled, undisciplined, and un- 
happy. 

Similarly, rigidity in schools is still 
producing children who are likely 
to be resentful and critical. Com- 
petitive and comparative practices 
which survive from the period when 
little was known about the individu- 
ality of growth constitute a minor 
form of mismanagement from which 
modern schools are only slowly eman- 
cipating themselves. 

One of the hazards to growing is 
the discrepancy between what a 
teacher or parent expects and what 
the child is able to produce at his 
level of maturity. Such discrepancies 
occur in schools that emphasize fail- 
ure rather than success or that bring 


pressure to bear in a futile fashion for 
average standards of achievement. Re- 
peated frustrations produce a_ten- 
sional state which makes large de- 
mands on a child’s emotional balance 
and alters his relationships to his 
companions and to his parents. Chil- 
dren who have been retarded and 
failed supply a disproportionate num- 
ber of truants and delinquents. ‘They 
have usually built up a strong dislike 
for schools, teachers, and school ex- 
periences, 

The modern school has become 
sensitive to a wider range of values in 
the management of programs. Chil- 
dren who are having happy expe- 
riences tend to remain in_ school 
longer and to grow to an individually 
higher level as a result. 


The concepts in this article are de- 
scribed more fully in a forthcoming 
textbook on child development by the 
writer to be published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Relationships between Capacity and Achievement 


Let us imagine that the swe of the water glasses represents the growth 
potential of two children, Marilyn and Jean. 


nurture, The growth potential of each is reached. 
Individual differences persist and experiments 


or special methods designed to stimulate orowth 


fail to produce positive results. 


Illustration B shows what happens under 


conditions of some deprivation. Both Marilyn 


Illustration A shows good conditions of MARILYN 





and Jean fail to realize their growth potential. 


Differences persist. Extra nurture ts 
raise the level of achievement of both. 


Illustration C shows the effects of unequal 
Marilyn, th 


opportunities for nurture. 


has less capacity, is achieving more because of 
adequate nurture. Remedial work or extra stimu- 
lation will usually succeed with Jean | who has 


unrealized potential and fail with Marilyn. 


This illustration is an oversimplifica- 
tion, but it is based on an examination 
of a large body of literature on attempts 
to stimulate physical and mental growth 


and achievement. 
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PLATFORM OF THE AASA 


Tus platform represents the successful 
culmination of an experiment in demo- 
cratic participation. In the summer of 
1946, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators President Henry H. Hill ap- 
pointed a planning committee to recom- 
mend a statement of platform and ideals 
“desirable at the beginning of another 
generation of school administration.” 

In drafting the statement, the commit- 
tee solicited and received numerous sug- 
gestions from colleagues. After considera- 


tion and approval by the AASA executive 
committee, the statement was printed in 
The School Administrator, which went to 
every member of the department. 


Members in attendance at the Atlantic 
City meeting on March 5, 1947, voted 
upon the proposals item by item. The plai- 
form was unanimously adopted. 


This platform is of interest to classroom 
teachers because of its forthright stand in 
behalf of many goals classroom teacher 
groups are seeking to achieve. 


Preamble—As Americans we cherish 
our heritage of freedom as expressed 
in the Bill of Rights. We regard our 
freedom as a sacred trust which im- 
poses upon each of us an obligation to 
help build a society in which respect 
for the individual is recognized as the 
basis of all human rights. In such a 
society, Opportunity is provided for 
the political, social, economic, educa- 
tional, and spiritual welfare of all its 
citizens. 

In the belief that public education 
provides the only certain means for the 
achievement of these ends by the indi- 
vidual and by the nation, we—the 
members of the American Association 
of School. Administrators—pledge our- 
selves to the support of the program 
and principles contained in this plat- 
form. 


[A] As American citizens we believe— 


[1] That peace in this age is a req- 
uisite to all other qualities of individ- 
ual and group welfare. 

[2] That democracy is a fundamental 
promise for the solution of all social, 
economic, and political problems. 

[3] That education is the greatest 
constructive force at the disposal of 
democratic peoples for the solution of 
their problems. , 

[4] That every privilege in a democ- 
racy must be matched by an equal 
responsibility. 

[5] That the strength of the nation 
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will depend upon the conservation 
and intelligent development of our 
human and natural resources. 

[6] That progress in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political life must keep 
pace with changes in our material and 
technological environment; such prog- 
ress can result only from a better pro- 
gram of education and spiritual 
growth. 


[B] As educators we believe— 


[1] That universal free education 
must be made available by all peoples 
in the interest of world understanding, 
citizenship, and peace. 

[2] That the perpetuation of Amer- 
ican democracy requires universal free 
education fitted to the abilities, in- 
terests, and needs of each person. 

[3] That social, civic, economic, 
spiritual, and vocational competencies 
are as important as academic literacy. 

[4] That the purpose of American 
education is full participation in 
democratic living by all members of 
society. 

[5] That the school program should 
emphasize the worth and dignity of all 
essential work. 

[6] That the quality of education 
will be determined by the quality of 
the persons who teach. 

[7] That the structure of American 
school systems should be adaptable 
enough to meet the educational needs 
of all age levels in a changing society. 

[8] That the total educational expe- 
rience of each individual must be 
designed to contribute to the develop- 
ment of effective ethical character. 


[C] In order that these principles may be 
realized in American life, we as school 
administrators propose to work for— 

[1] Professionally competent admin. 
istrative leadership, dedicated to the 
service of good teaching in every com- 
munity. 

[2] The recruitment, preparation, 
and inservice growth of outstanding 
individuals as teachers, administrators, 
and other professional workers 
assure good teaching. 

[3] Salaries and conditions which 
will attract and retain good teachers. 

[4] Smaller classes, more individual. 
ized teaching, and more adequate ma- 
terials and equipment—thus providing 
a better educational program for each 
child. 

[5] Wide sharing with teachers and 
others in the cooperative formulation 
of educational policies and programs 
on local, state, and national levels. 

[6] School districts large enough to 
meet modern educational needs effec 
tively and economically. 

[7] A program of lay participation 
in education which will lead to an 
intelligent appreciation of the work 
and needs of the schools. 

[8] Federal support of education, i 
an average amount of at least 50 cents 
per day for each child enrolled in pub- 
licly supported and controlled schools, 
administered thru the US Office of 
Education and state departments o 
education. 

[9] Complete fiscal independence 
local boards of education. 

[10] An extended use of all school 
facilities. 
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oME day the 1940’s may be written 
S into history as the decade that be- 


van the Golden Age in American edu- 
cation. Those years may mark the first 
mass understanding of the educational 
problems which confront those who 
direct the planning and execution of 
our educational program. 

Unfortunately, the public has been 
fickle and often uninformed in its ap- 
proach to education. This condition, 
coupled with insecurity of tenure, has 
caused many administrators and teach- 
ers to become timid or indifferent 
about making known the needs of the 
children. 

The situation has improved, but 
teachers must throw the full weight ol 
their support and influence behind an 
intelligent and persistent campaign to 
convince the American people of the 
value of a sound, carefully-considered 
plan which will promote the educa- 
tional wellare of our country. 

{ can think of no agency that is in 
a more strategic position to carry on 
this campaign than the local teachers 
association. It has the ear of the two 
main groups to whom the educational 
offering must be sold—the students 
and their parents. 

In beginning this task, the local as- 
sociation faces two problems—intensi- 
fying public interest and disseminat- 
ing information. 

Our students are our reason for be- 
ing. Any school program can find pub- 
lic support only in terms of student 
welfare. Since there is a close relation- 
ship between student welfare and 
teacher welfare, policies and legisla- 
tion for promoting teacher welfare can 
be justified. 

We should remind parents that a 
well-fed teacher is not so likely to snap 
at his students as one whose food 
budget is inadequate. A well-dressed 
teacher finds it easier to be gracious. 

Both parents and students appre- 
ciate the personal interest we take in 
the children in our classes. Our ability 
to consider these young people as in- 
dividuals depends upon how rested 
and relaxed we are when we go into 
the classroom. 
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Many of our instructors do inspiring 
teaching thru sheer love of teaching. 
sut the teacher who has leisure in 
which to read, to think, and to culti- 
vate his soul is more likely to bring 
to his classes the intangible, spiritual 
values that spring from the soul. ‘The 
relationship between teacher welfare, 
teacher wellbeing, and the teacher’s 
outlook on life can be very close. And 
the relationship between the teacher’s 
outlook on life and that 
dents is also very close. 

Because we are 


of his stu- 


convinced that 
teacher and student welfare are inex- 
tricably joined together, we must work 
together, we must work for teacher 
welfare. But how? 

Lhe local association must first learn 
what groups and individuals in the 
community outside the teaching pro- 
fession are interested in the welfare of 
boys and girls: the PTA, the service 
clubs, civic clubs, the newspapers, and 
the church groups. We must build a 
bridge of understanding between the 
teacher group and these others. ‘This 
bridge must be a permanent structure 
designed for two-way traffic. 

Over this bridge of understanding, 
ideas can flow into the schools from 
the many rich sources in the commu- 
nity. ‘The leaders of the community 
can become aware of the schools, what 
they want, and what they hope to do 
for the children. They can learn about 
the problems which the schools face, 
and how they can help to solve them. 

Also, the teachers can be learning 
about the community. They can make 
their teaching much more practical if 
they are wellinformed about the real 
lite problems of the people whose 
children they teach. 

How do we build this bridge? The 
old rule is still the best: “If you would 
have a friend, be one.” Let us invite 
those whom we wish to interest in our 
schools and in ourselves to meet with 
us. Let us break bread together. Let us 
offer our help on community projects. 
Let us do these jobs conscientiously 
and cheerfully. 

Most of the families in the commu- 
nity have children in our classes. ‘The 
parents of these children are interested 
in them. Much of the dinner-table con- 
versation is concerned with school, If 


Do You Want To Make History? 


FRANK POTTER 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Texas Classroom Teachers Association 


young Neil suddenly begins to mani 
fest an interest in science, Mother and 
Dad are almost sure to hear about Mr. 
Clay, the teacher who has aroused this 
interest. 

If more teachers could become such 
dinner-table personages, because they 
are doing a fine job of teaching, par 
ents would be interested in 
teacher welfare. Therefore, one of thx 
biggest jobs of a local teacher organiza 
tion is to do everything it can to im 
prove the quality of teaching. 

The things that most parents want 
lor their children are the simple things 
that make up the good life. They want 
their children to be decent, law-abid 
ing citizens, They want them to have 
some cultural advantages. They want 
them to be able to use their leisure 
time without getting into trouble. 
‘They want them to be able to earn 
enough, when they grow up, to sus- 
tain a comfortable standard of living. 

Any program that the schools have 
to offer should be evaluated and inter- 
preted in these terms. 

We teachers say that tenure and fed 
eral aid will mean better schools. But 
Mrs. Brown is not interested in such 
general statements. Mrs. Brown is in 
terested in her Bobby. Educational 
leaders must interpret federal aid and 
tenure, as well as all other proposals 
lor teacher welfare and educational 
progress, in terms of the children in 
our schools, if we want to win the sup 
port of their parents. 

Will our proposals give Bobby and 
Frances a happier or a more energetic 
teacher? Will the measures we advo 


more 


cate give these children a better pre- 
pared and a more talented teacher? 
Will our program give their school 
adequate and more modern equip- 
ment? 

Permanent improvement will come 
to the teaching profession only if it is 
based on mutual understanding, con- 
fidence, and trust between the schools 
and the public. Let us make our loca! 
teachers associations bridges with 
which to bring this about, and thereby 
make history. 
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Our Afiliated 





¥ fee days are not long enough for 
state associations as they expand 
their programs and begin new under- 
takings. Many recent gains in school 
legislation and in teacher welfare are 
reported in the 1947 NEA Handbook 
and the September JOURNAL. Not rest- 
ing on their oars, however, the state 
association leaders are pulling ahead 
toward new goals. 


Alabama Victory 


Alabama voters made educational 
history August 26. By an almost four- 
to-one majority they assigned a large 
share of the proceeds of the state in- 
come tax to the payment of teachers 
salaries. They added an estimated 
$6,500,000 to the state allotment for 
salaries this year, thus raising the total 
state salary allotment to $31,000,000. 

The Alabama income tax, estab- 
lished in 1933, was- created to retire 
state bonds and reduce ad valorem 
taxes. A surplus of $29,000,000 had 
accumulated, due to skyrocketing tax 
receipts, since 1941. 

Meanwhile, public opinion concern- 
ing public schools was stirred and the 
Alabama association’s public relations 
program began to bear fruit. As a re- 
sult, the Alabama schools will now 
have a continuous and _ increasing 
source for teachers salaries. 

The surplus is to be used to amor- 
tize state bonds, pay an old state debt, 
and build colleges and public-school 
buildings. The proceeds will first re- 
imburse the state for the loss sustained 
in exempting homesteads from the 
payment in part of the state ad valo- 
rem tax and then pay teachers sal- 
aries. 

The income-tax proceeds were not 
the only new money appropriated to 
schools in 1947. Approximately $4,- 
000,000 were added thru the reduction 
of exemptions from the sales tax. Total 
increases will yield about $14,000,000 
additional money for the public 
schools. 

This victory in Alabama is another 
example of the effective work being 
done by state associations to improve 
school conditions thru popular action. 
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New Goals and Projects 


The educational forces went into ac- 


tion with an executive committee of 
five and an advisory committee of 35. 
A number of the latter members were 
chosen from the Citizens Advisory Ed- 
ucational Council organized ten years 
ago. 

The Alabama Congress of Parents 
and Teachers rendered front-rank serv- 
ice under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. P. Walker. Local teach- 
ers associations were on the job despite 
the fact that very few schools were in 
session. State Superintendent A. R. 
Meadows and Executive Secretary 
Frank L. Grove of the Alabama Edu- 
cation Association were consultants to 
the education committee. 

Alabama has seldom seen more far- 
flung cooperation. More than 150 state 
groups endorsed the principle of using 
income-tax proceeds for public schools. 
Under the new financial schedule, Ala- 
bama teachers will receive an average 
salary of $1800. 


lowa Films 


The Jowa association is implement- 
ing its program and services thru 
audio-visual aids: Teamwork, Book- 
ward Ho!, and Education Is Good 
Business. It is cooperating in a series 
of films, Jowa Youth on Parade. The 
membership leaflet illustrates the 
ISEA bus on its way, passing the mile- 
stones which lead to the united pro- 
fession destination. 

Recognition is being accorded Iowa 
teachers who have taught 50 or more 
years by publication of their names in 
Midland Schools. The first list in- 
cluded 26 names. 

Charles F. Martin, executive secre- 
tary, announces that the Iowa associa- 
tion has endorsed the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association Mutual Insurance 
Company and is joining with Illinois 
in making the benefits available also 
to lowa teachers. Approximately 10,- 
000 teachers are served in Illinois un- 
der this insurance plan. 


Missouri Bequest 


Who can top this? A 2080-acre rec- 
reational area has been donated to the 
Missouri association by a public-spirit- 
ed citizen, E. T. Behrens. This resort, 
located in the beautiful Ozarks, is to 


be operated by the association at cost, 

The plan is to permit groups of 
teachers to have their own lodge and to 
encourage its use for conferences and 
workshops. Thus was one of the asso. 
ciation’s goals to acquire a recreational 
center fulfilled. 

Another objective was attained 
when the first retirement check of the 
Missouri Public School Retirement 
System was issued August 1. Retire. 
ment benefits for teachers, an active 
goal since 1907, have been achieved 
the hard way by constitutional amend. 
ment followed by legislation. 

Everett Keith, executive secretary, is 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Missouri State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Montana Highlights 

The local association is the pivotal 
unit in our united profession. With 
that watchword M. P. Moe, executive 
secretary of the Montana Education 
Association, scheduled 30 training con- 
ferences this fall. The purpose was co- 
ordination of effort for professional 
advancement and educational better- 
ment. Certification, teacher welfare, 
and school legislation were on the 
agenda. 

The professionalization of teaching 
is being promoted thru vigorous work 
on the part of several commissions and 
committees. They are formulating pro- 
grams on teacher education and pro 
fessional standards, recruitment and 
selection of teachers, training and cer- 
tification, inservice training and full- 
year program, and teacher welfare. 


South Carolina Aims 


The improvement of the South Car- 
olina Retirement Act is the number 
one item of the 14-point legislative 
program of the South Carolina ass0- 
ciation. J. P. Coates, executive secre 
tary, states that the association will 
work to secure teacher representation 
on the retirement board of directors. 

Other aims include teacher tenure, 
reduction of class size, scholarships for 
teacher training, cooperation with the 
public-school survey committee, com 
tinued work toward a minimum $240 
salary schedule, and the elimination of 
emergency teaching permits. 
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NEA and International Relations 


AcTION in international relations 
bv teachers and by education associa- 
tions will be stressed in the 1946-47 
program of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations, according to 
Ben M. Cherrington, chairman. 

It is the committee’s hope that this 
year, in addition to informing them- 
selves on international issues, local 
groups will act to promote better in- 
ternational \ccord- 
ingly the kits being distributed this 


understanding. 


year include material on such topics 
as foreign travel by teachers, teacher 
and student exchange, educational re- 
construction, the World Organization 
of the ‘Teaching 
Unesco. 


Profession, and 


Kits, sent free on request to advisory 
members of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations appointed by pres- 
idents of afhliated state and local asso- 
ciations, are available to others at 
cost. 


NEA and Unesco 


Teacuers of the United States, thru 
the NEA and its affiliated state associ- 
ations, played an important part in 
securing recognition for education in 
the United Nations charter and in the 
subsequent creation of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Views of the 
NEA regarding the importance of 
public education in the Unesco pro- 
gram were presented to Undersecre- 
tary of State Robert A. Lovett on 
September 23 by Executive Secretary 
Willard E. Givens and Associate Sec- 
retary William G. Carr. 


Credit Union Committee 


Tue NEA Credit Union Committee 
met September 19-20 at NEA head- 
quarters to plan activities for the cur- 
rent year. Extension and improvement 
of credit union facilities and services, 
including field contacts, visual aids, 
teacher education, and timely publi- 
cations, were incorporated in the pro- 
gram. Emphasis was laid upon cooper- 
ation with other groups, especially 
Credit Union National Association 
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and Fedtral Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, whose representatives at- 
tended the meeting. Hugh Stout of 
Portland, Oregon, is chairman of the 
committee, 


Advisory Committee on Citizenship 


Unirep States Attorney Gencral 
Tom Clark has appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Citizenship to assist in 
carrying out the Department of Jus- 
tice’s comprehensive program to em- 
phasize the worth and meaning of 
American citizenship. Richard B. 
Kennan, secretary of the NEA Defense 
Commission, is a member of this com- 
mittee. 


NEA Enrolments in Large Cities 
Tue largest city enrolments in 1946- 
47 were: Los Angeles—4681; St. Louis 
—2257; Indianapolis—1974; Philadel- 
phia—1721; Detroit—1709. 


NEA Staff 


On Ocroser |, Wilbur Murra be- 
came assistant secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. He _ has 
been on leave from the Civic Educa- 
tion Service, working with the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions. On the Policies Commission he 
succeeds Glenn E. Barnett, now assist- 
ant professor of education and direc- 
tor of the university elementary school, 
University of California, Berkelev. 

J. L.. McCaskill, former assistant 
director of the NEA Legislative and 
Federal Relations Division, is now di- 
rector of public relations at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 
Codes of Ethics 


Userut for study by local associa- 
tions and teachers college classes is the 
1947 Report of the Professional Eth- 
ics Committee. Included are codes 
for principals, superintendents, super- 
visors, counselors, schoolboard mem- 
bers, parent-teacher associations, teach- 
ers agencies and those who select text- 
books. Single copies, free. Additional 
copies, 25¢. 


North College Hill Report 


A rEporT of the investigation which 
the Defense Commission conducted 
concerning the administration of the 
schools of North College Hill, Ohio, 
is now available. 


The Public and Education 


ARE the important lay leaders in 
your community receiving The Public 
and Education, issued at least seven 
times a year by the NEA? The first 
issue of this school vear came olf the 
press in October. 

The Public and Education is sent to 
a selected list of lay leaders thruout 
the nation, 
state legislators, and heads of impor- 
tant state and national organizations. 
A small number of copies is provided 


including congressmen, 


free of charge on a quota basis to any 
school system or local association for 
distribution to leading laymen. For a 
more complete coverage in your com- 
munity, additional copies may be or- 
dered at 50¢ a year for individually 
mailed copies or 25¢ for group sub- 
scriptions. For further information, 
address the NEA. 


NEA Handbook and Manual 1947 


Tus 448-page working tool for lo- 
cal, state, and national associations is 
furnished free to presidents and secre- 
taries of state and local education asso- 
ciations; officers of the NEA and its 
departments, commit- 
tees, and divisions; members of the 
Cincinnati NEA Representative As 
sembly; state, city, and county super 


commissions, 


intendents; presidents of universities 
and colleges, including teachers col 
leges and deans of schools of educa 
tion; FTA sponsors; and $5 institu- 
tional members of NEA. Others may 
purchase copies at $1 each. 


Planning School Bond and Tax Levy 
Campaigns 
EDUCATIONAL Research Service Cit 
cular No. 7, 1947, Winning School 
Support at the Polls, contains detailed 
descriptions of procedures employed 
in local school systems in conducting 
successful campaigns for school bonds 
and increased tax levies. Illustrations 
of leaflets, handbills, stickers, tags, and 

cartoons are included. 

The circular has been sent without 
charge to subscribers to the Educa- 
tional Research Service. $1 for others. 
Order thru the office of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
at NEA headquarters. 


For information on NFA discounts, see the 


following page 
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County Superintendents Conference 


Tue second national conference of 
county superintendents, sponsored by 
the Division of County Superintend- 
ents of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education, passed resolutions urging 
[a] speedy enactment of federal aid for 
education and [b] allocation of addi- 
tional steel for making school buses, 

This conference, which drew 500 
county superintendents and rural edu- 
cation experts from all sections of the 
nation, was held at Indianapolis, Sep- 
tember 22-24. Its theme was “The 
Role of the County Superintendent 
in a Comprehensive School Program.” 

Special attention was paid to 
problems of securing lay support, 
reorganization of school districts, pro- 
fessionalization of the county superin- 


tendent, and inservice education of 
teachers. 
The third national conference of 


county superintendents will be held 
in Milwaukee in September 1948. 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 


Tuis NEA department will meet the 
week of February 15, 1948, in Cincin- 
nati with headquarters at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. For information 
write to Gertrude Hankamp, execu- 
tive secretary. 


Toward Schools that Meet Pupil Needs 


THe Harlan County [Kentucky] 
Guidance Institute, held in September, 
rallied community interest in making 
plans for comprehensive school and 
community programs dealing with the 
problems of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, health and nutrition, 
and child welfare services to aid in 
preventing juvenile delinquency. 

The Harlan Institute was sponsored 
by the Harlan County Public Schools 
and the Harlan County Planning 
Council, with cooperation from the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
of which Howard A. Dawson, NEA 
director of rural service, is president. 
The Alliance and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education work cooper- 
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atively in the field of guidance. Any 
county interested in a similar institute 
should write to the Department of 
Rural Education at the NFA. 

The Annual Institute of the Alli- 
ance was held at NEA headquarters 
October 20-21 to “Guidance 
Problems of Boys and Girls in Rural- 
Industrial Areas.’” One day of the In- 
stitute dealt with youth problems in 
coal mining areas and representatives 
from Harlan County reported on 
progress in their plans. The second 
day was devoted to problems of bovs 
and girls in migrant families. 


discuss 


DOROTHY GEBAUER 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Deans of Women, is 
dean of women at 
the University of 
Texas, Austin. 








Regional Rural Conferences 


On OcrToser 27-29, the North Atlan- 
tic Regional Conference on Rural Life 
and Education was held at Pennsy]- 
vania State College, with Ralph C. 
Swan, Perry county superintendent of 
schools, New Bloomfield, Pennsylva- 
nia, as local chairman. On November 
17-19, the Great Lakes Regional Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago, with Robert Ring, assistant 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Illinois, as chairman. These 
regional conferences are sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 


United Business Education Association 


Harotp D. FAsnAcnut, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, succeeds 
Vernal H. Carmichael as editor of 
The National Business Education 
Quarterly, published by the United 
Business Education Association. 

This department has formed two 
new divisions—the United Business 
Education Research Foundation and 
the United Business Education Ad- 
ministrators’ Association. 

For information address Hollis Guy, 
UBEA executive secretary, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 


And Proudly Serve as a Principal 


Tuts 16-page booklet published by 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals has proved so popu- 
lar as to necessitate reprinting. Single 
copies of the reprint are available 
free to elementary school principals 
and school superintendents. 5¢ for ad- 
ditional copies. 


Student Council Handbook 


Tue National Association of Sec. 
ondary-School Principals, sponsors of 
the National Association of Student 
Councils, has recently issued a Student 
Council Handbook. This 128-page 
publication contains reports of meth- 
ods of council elections, duties of off- 
cers, operation of the student court, 
a suggested project in safety educa- 
tion, and a directory of state, regional, 
and national council members. $1, Or- 
der from the Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 


Report on Group Dynamics 
Laboratory 

A REPORT of the first training lab- 
oratory in group development, spon- 
sored by the NEA and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and held 
at Bethel, Maine, last summer, is now 
available. 

The report contains an accurate 
picture of preplanning; selection of 
faculty and research delegates; confer- 
ence structure and procedure; group 
processes in action; final phases; and 
an appendix containing an annotated 
bibliography and research and evalu- 
ation instruments. $1. Order from 
NEA Department of Adult Education. 


Discounts 


PUBLICATIONS mentioned on_ this 
page may be ordered from the depart- 
ments designated. Order NEA publi- 
cations, listed on the preceding page, 
from the Association itself. In either 
event, the address is 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Discounts for quantities on NEA 
and departmental publications are: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 
100 or more, 3314%. Orders amount 
ing to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be pre 
paid on cash orders but not on billed 
orders. 
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The UN and the Third Grade 


As a result of their morning news 


broadcast, my third grade became 
ereatly interested in preparing a quiz 
program about the United Nations 
organization. 

We used as a text Carr’s One World 
in the Making, together with many 
supplementary sources, pictures, and 
After much study and discus- 
children formulated their 
goal: To help the United Nations 
spread peace. 

If peace is to be won, people must 
learn how to get along peacefully with 
each other. So, in addition to the quiz, 
the children made pictures showing 
how boys and girls can get along 
peacefully with each other. 

In their reading period they read 
about children of other lands in order 
to understand better how they live. 
They learned “We'll Soon Be One 
World” and “Let’s Make the World 
of Tomorrow Today” [from Sing a 
Song of Friendship by Irving Caesar] 
to sing on their program. They pre- 
pared a talk about helping the UN to 
spread peace. 

Questions for the quiz program 
were submitted by each pupil. These 
were checked by committees, which 
submitted them to the teacher for final 
approval. ‘They were then tried out in 
a series of preliminary quizzes. Later, 
the best ones were made into a quiz 
book. 

The children kept the scores made 
during the try-outs. The winning con- 
lestants from each of six committees 
were chosen for the final quiz pro- 
gram, 

, The pupils invited a principal from 
a neighboring school to be Professor 
Quiz, a mother to be time-keeper, and 
three teachers to act as judges. A spe- 
cial committee arranged the audi- 
torium, 


songs. 
sion the 


These third-grade children learned 
a great deal about the UN, its organi- 
zation, its purposes, and its problems, 
but I believe the greatest value came 
from the depth of their feeling that 
they are a part of the UN and that 
there are definite things they can do 
day by day to spread peace and to 
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help make UN work. ‘This is indicated 
by the kinds of materials they chose 
for leisuretime reading and in the im 
proved manner in which they handled 
disagreements both in work and on the 


playground.— ORPHA CLARK, third 
grade teacher, Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 





Observing Latin Week 
LaTIN Week received special observ- 
ance in our highschool last spring, to 
celebrate the founding of Rome, the 
vear 755 B.C. 


“Eternal City,” in the 


The advanced Latin class was host 
at a citywide tea for Latin teachers 
and interested students. For this the 
students designed unique invitations, 
depicting various scenes of Roman life 
and culture. Exhibits were displayed 
showing the use of Latin in modern 
life. 

A novel radio program, “Atalanta’s 
Race,” was given by members of the 
Latin department. ‘The actual race 
was presented in modern form, with 
one of the students as sports an- 
nouncer giving the description. Latin 
clubs in surrounding areas were con- 
tacted so they could listen to the pro- 
eram. 

Other features of the weck included 
the distribution of an original sticker 
and the report of the celebration in 
the highschool newspapcr.—BFRNICE 
ENGLE, Central Highschool, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


































THe JourNAL editors — re- 
quested educators thruout the 
ccuntry to tell us the questions 
most frequently asked by their 
patrons. We have asked Inga 
Olla Helseth, prefessor of educa- 
tion, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
to answer the question cited 
most frequently by principals 
and teachers: 


How can parents help their 
child become a successful stu- 
dent? 


[1] Enter into serious study 
with others on how an individual 
becomes a person. Development 
differs in babyhood, early child- 
hood, preadolescence, and ado- 
lescence. 

|2] Help child to feel secure. 
Develop faith in self and people. 
Give experience of increasing 
success in varied undertakings. 

[3] Early, thru concrete un- 
dertakings, lead child into ex- 
ploring, imagining, planning, ex- 
perimenting, evaluating. 

|4] Encourage independent 
study at home. Plan time and 
place with child. Arrange for 
quiet and light. Provide suitable 
spaces, tools, materials, and 
books. 

[5] Give child comradeship in 


TEACHERS Question Box 






his efforts, facing with him situa- 
tions arising at home and school. 
Help him to search for satisfying 
ways of meeting situations. He Ip 
him to use both folks and books 
to get ideas. 

|6] Enter child only into 
school situations for which he is 
physiologically mature. Children 
differ greatly in which chronolog- 
ical age is optimum for specific 
tasks—re: iding, abstract memoriz- 
ing, formal spelling, dating, play- 
ing football. But “slow growers” 
may be as advanced and able at 
21 as “fast growers.” 

[7] Arrange for child to have 
the approaches he needs to his 
tasks at home or at school. Some 
children learn adequately only 
thru manipulation; others, thru 
books. 

|8] Study the child and ex 
pect of him his best performance 
in kind, quality, and speed, but 
no more. Children driven beyond 
their readinesses show’ varied 
symptoms of maldevelopment: 
indifference, stubbornness, fears, 
discourtesies, boasting, bullying, 
withdrawals, fighting, cheating, 
lying, stealing, masturbation. 
Find causes back of symptoms; 
modify; watch symptoms disap- 
peal without moralizing, reward- 
ing, or punishing. 





























































































































































































































































































INTERNATIONAL 





The British Ministry of Education 


sponsored last summer a course for 


teachers of. French at the College 
Franco-Britannique in Paris. Ninety- 
eight representatives of British schools 
participated in this pioneer venture 
with the cooperation of a number of 
French scholars. 

The Polish government has opened 
145 secondary schools in country dis- 
tricts since the war. This is the first 
time that public secondary education 
has been made available to students 
outside of the large towns. 

In Uruguay, the heirs to an estate in 
Montevideo have recently deeded a 
large tract of land and a spacious 
building to the cause of public edu- 


cation. Part of the property will be 
used by the national children’s coun- 
cil for a children’s home; the re- 


mainder goes to the national council 
of elementary and normal education 
for the construction of a new public 
school, library, and school lunch 
center. 

In El Salvador, the Department of 
Education, Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation, is planning the opening of 200 
new rural schools in 1948. Coopera- 
tion of the municipal authorities 
thruout the country, in the form of 
school buildings and furniture, is be- 
ing solicited. Some 300 new teachers 
will receive their diplomas this year 
and be appointed to positions in the 
new schools. 

In Berlin, for the third consecutive 
year, no history courses will be taught 
in the schools, because the four oc- 
cupying powers remain in an ideo- 
logical deadlock over what the courses 
should include. The Russians insist 
upon a definitely Marxist version of 
history. 

The Chinese government has granted 
six billion dollars [about $500,000 in 
American currency] toward rehabili- 
tation and support of the 13 Christian 
colleges in that country. 

In Geneva, a four-day conference 
was held this summer by the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare. 
In view of the increasing juvenile 
delinquency in Europe, the confer- 
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ence was attended by educators, social 
workers, and psychologists of 12 Eu- 
ropean countries. ‘The consensus in- 
dicated that improvement in behavior 
of children in the war-torn countries 
would come only when abnormal eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions 
were improved. 

The Mexican Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation announced in August that, in 
the three years of the anti-illiteracy 
campaign, approximately one million 
more persons have been taught to 
read and write. The percentage of 
illiterates in the Mexican population 
has thus been reduced from 35 to 30. 

The Office of Private Education in 
Manila [June 1947] recognized 204 
private institutions giving instruction 
on the college level. Of these, seven 
offer graduate degrees; 48, bachelor’s 
degrees; eight, three years of college 
work; 72, two years with associate 
degrees in various fields; and 69, only 
one year. 

125 American teachers from 31 states 
en route to exchange positions in the 
United Kingdom for the school year 


NEWS OF UNESCO-— 

The Unesco program for 1948 
proposed by the Executive Board 
for consideration at the Second 
General Conference in Mexico 
City, November 1947, includes: 

[1] Raising the standards of 
education, science, culture: [a] 
educational, scientific, cultural 
reconstruction; [b] fundamental 
education; [c] increasing oppor- 
tunity for education, science, cul- 
ture. 

[2] Free flow of ideas: [a] ex- 
change of persons; [b] channels 
for ideas; [c] collection and dis- 
semination of data; [d]_ inter- 
change between cultures. 

[3] Education for international 
understanding. 

[4] Man and the modern world: 
[a] tensions affecting interna- 
tional understanding; [b] social 
implications of education, science, 
culture; [c] environment as a 
basis for cultural life. 

[5] Action thru governments 
and people. The national commis- 
sions in the various nations should 








1947-48 greeted 125 British teachers 
on the high seas in August. One 
group was aboard the S.S. “Marine 
Tiger;” the other, the S.S. “Marine 
Jumper.” When the vessels passed 
each other in the Atlantic, the two 
groups exchanged greetings by means 
of radio. 

An 18-year-old youth from Berlin 
arrived in the US in September to be 
the first German exchange student 
since the war. Union College has 
granted him a tuition scholarship for 
four years, and the Schenectady 
[N. Y.] Rotary Club will defray his 
living expenses. He will major in 
political science and journalism. 

Australia's Parliament has established 
a national university at Camberra, 
the national capital. It will be a 
research institution, part of. a wider 
plan for the nation’s development, 
and for the fulfilment of obligations 
as the principal representative of 
democracy in the South Pacific 
region. 

Prepared by Division of International Educa- 
tion Relations, US Office of Education. 


become active participants in 
execution of Unesco plans. 

The Executive Board of Unesco 
will recommend to the General 
Conference at Mexico City a budg- 
et not to exceed $9,000,000 for 
the 1948 program. The 1947 
budget was $6,000,000. 

Thirty-second member of Unesco 
is Cuba. 

Director-General Julian Huxley of 
Unesco toured Latin America this 
past summer to encourage full 
participation by Central and 
South American countries in the 
Second General Conference. 

Two useful publications: [1] 
Unesco—W hat It Is, What It Does, 
How It Works, an eight-page 
folder of basic facts from Olav 
Paus-Grunt, chief, Educational 
Liaison, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, N. Y. [2] 
Unesco and You, Dept of State 


Publication #2904. 42p. 15¢. 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Men are never so likely to settle a ques 
tion rightlv as when they discuss it freely. 


—THOMAS B. MACAULAY. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR NOVEMBER 
Inside USA by John Gunther is a 


companion to the author’s volumes— 
Instde Asia, Inside Europe, and Inside 
Latin America—which were bold and 
unique attempts to map political situ- 
ations. 

Now Mr. Gunther has tried his hand 
on the USA in a comprehensive, state- 
by-state analysis of trends, issues, and 
personalities that interprets America 
to Americans. It is a study of democ- 
racy in action, 

The author toured the nation ask- 
ing such questions as: Who runs this 
community? What makes this state 
distinctive? The volume is packed 
with facts, interpretation, personality 
sketches, and anecdotes. 

The author may be challenged at 
certain points. No one could produce 
a detailed volume of 920 pages about 
the USA without some risk of .distor- 
tions and misstatements. On _ the 
whole, however, the book is most in- 
formative and probably packs more 
real information about the forces at 
work in our country than any other 
current work. 

“Outside the . geographies, no- 
body will find a more objective book 
about America than this one,’ writes 
Jonathan Daniels, who concludes a 
review in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature by saying that if the author 
“has been far away and seen much of 
the world’s dangers and tragedies, he 
has not lost the prodigious and appar- 
ently indestructible hopefulness which 
was his heritage at home.” 

It is especially important for citizens 
of the US to know their country at a 
time when the nation has become a 
world power. 

This book is published by Harper 
Brothers of 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N.Y. 1947. 920p. $5. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Colds Aren't Trivial by Donald B. 
Armstrong, M. D., will be sent free 
to readers who send a stamped, self- 
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Books for the World of Tomorrow 

Theme for Book Week, November 
16-22, “Books for the World of To- 
morrow,’ is a reminder that the boys 
and girls with good reading facilities 
in their homes, schools, and public li- 
braries, usually become the men and 
women who are the responsible citi- 
zens in their communities. 

This year’s Book Week poster de- 
picts the many generations of Ameri- 
can boys and girls who have been for- 
tunate in the opportunity of enjoying 
an increasingly bountiful wealth of 
beautifully written and_ illustrated 
children’s books made expressly for 
their delight. 

One of the best ways to celebrate 
Book Week is to put on a display of 
books showing some of the titles which 
are so much a part of our cultural 
background. In communities where 
bookstores and libraries cannot assist 
schools in preparing such displays, 
teachers may write to the Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 45th St., New 
York 19, to ask for the nearest source 
of such a loan exhibit. 

To assist teachers and librarians in 
setting up such a book display, this 
Council also provides a set of ten 
printed cards around which books 
may be grouped in order to point up 
the main theme of Book Week in a 
more dramatic manner. 

These ten subthemes may also be 
used as topics for programs in school 
auditoriums, original plays by stu- 
dents, quiz programs, guessing games, 
and talks by members of the school 
literary society or by visiting speakers. 

Book Week is important. According 
to a survey made by Lois Lenski, re- 
cent winner of the Newbery Award, 
as many as 11 million children, chiefly 
in the rural areas, seldom see any kind 
of book other than “lesson” books. 

The Director of Rural Child Serv- 
ice of the Save the Children Federa- 
tion underscores the need for making 
books available to all children: “Every 
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forgotten child, every ignorant, sick, 
or hungry child, who grows to man 
hood is a potential hazard to the de 
mocracy in which we believe. These 
children, when grown, will remember, 
if we have forgotten, the things they 
were denied. They may demand, then, 
if democracy has failed for them, 
another form of government which 
will promise more for their children.” 

For three years, a Treasure Chest 
Campaign, sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, has inspired 
American boys and girls to fill nearly 
a thousand Treasure Chests of good 
children’s books for the children of 
other lands. 

This year, sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council and the Save the 
Children Federation, the campaign 
has been extended to include Amer- 
ica’s own children who need adequate 
reading materials. Such a project is 
especially appropriate for Book Week 
but it is suitable for any time. 

Those wishing to secure the Book 
Week Manual and to learn 
about the Treasure Chest Campaign 
should write to the Children’s Book 


more 


Council, the address of which is 62 
West 45th St., New York 19, or the 
Save the Children Federation, One 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





addressed envelop to Section A, NEA 
JournaL, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., asking for Personal 
Growth Leaflet 106. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


The Library in the School by Lucile F. 
Fargo. A basic text, dealing with prin- 


ciples, attitudes, institutions, adminis- 
trative and financial backgrounds, and 
fundamentals of method. Primarily 
designed for library work in the sec- 
ondary school, but useful at all levels. 
ith edition. 1947. 406p. $4. American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron 


St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Pree and Tuerpensive 


“MATERIALS 





Order publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Cash must accompany orders 
of Sl or indi- 
cated, secure government publications 


less. Unless otherwise 


from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out 


to the Superintendent of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Starred items have 
been listed before. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Budgeting for Security. A school sav- 
ings bulletin. Study unit for grades 
6-12. Questions and answers on budget 
training and school savings programs. 
1947. 24p. Free. US Savings Bonds Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Consumer Education in Your School. 
A handbook for teachers and adminis- 
trators. How to organize a program 
and get community support and how 
to select the subjectmatter and teach 
it successfully. 1947. 128p. 60¢. Na- 
tional Assn of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, 


HEALTH AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Health Songs for Primary Grades, 
prepared by the Elementary Educa- 
tion Division of the US Office of Edu- 
cation. Contains references to songs on 
health practices suitable for children 
from age three thru seven. Selected 
References No. 8, May 1947. 6p. Fre« 
jonly single’ copies available]. US Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
16, No. 5. Comprehensive reports on 
mental hygiene and physical health in 
schools and colleges. 1946. 488p. $1. 
[Quantity discounts]. American Edu- 
cational Research Association, NEA. 

* What Teachers See. Booklet to help 
teachers visualize the signs of good 
health in their children and some of 
the signs to be looked upon with sus- 
picion as indicating departures from 
good health. Illustrated. 1947. 32p. 
Free to teachers and administrators. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HISTORIC-GEOGRAPHIC 


Geographic School Bulletins, 1947-48. 
Thirty weekly issues containing upto- 
date, illustrated material on ‘places, 
peoples, industries, commodities, na- 
tional boundary and government 
changes, and scientific developments 
in the news, keeping teachers abreast 
with fast-moving world events. 25¢ 
yearly subscription. National Geo- 
ea iphic Society, 16th and M Sts. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Glimpses of Austria. Shows progress 
made by this country on the road to 
recovery and rehabilitation. 1947. 46p. 
50¢. Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc., 
1280 Massachusetts Ave., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wagons Southwest, by Stanley Vestal. 
Story of old trail to Santa Fe. Illus- 
trated. Full-size map included. 1946. 
50p. 50¢. [Quantity discounts]. Amer- 
ican Pioneer Trails Assn, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


INTERCULTURAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Primer in Intergroup Relations, by 
Sterling W. Brown; introduction by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. Diagnosis of the 
social disease of prejudice, giving 
helpful suggestions as to how it can be 
treated and cured. 1947. 68p. 10¢. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


READING AND STUDY - 


Annotated List of Books for Supple- 
mentary Reading [kindergarten-grade 


9], edited by Dorothy K. Cadwallader, 
Carefully selected list of library books 
of over 40 major publishers. 1947.48, 
96p. Free to teachers, librarians, and 
principals. Children’s Reading Sery. 
ice, 106 Beekman St., New York 7, 
N, 2. 

Book Week Poster by Ingri and Ed. 
gar Parin d’Aulaire. For Book Week, 
Nov. 16-22. 1714/’ x 2014". Colored. 
1947. 30¢ each; 4 for $1. Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. See page 589. 

Study Your Way through School, by 
C. d’A. Gerken. American Job Series 
Guidance Monograph. Ideas and 
methods to help students improve 


study skills. 1947. 48p. 75¢. Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


RECREATION FOR CHILDREN 


Storytelling. Stimulating material 
for the storyteller. Tells how, when, 
where, and why stories should be told 
and what a big part they play in the 
lives of young children. 1942. 36p. 
35¢. Assn for Childhood Education, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


WORLD TRADE 


America's Stake in World Trade, by 
Gloria Waldron and Norman 5%. 
Buchanan. American industry’s strong 
competitive position in the world 
market today. 1947. 32p. 20¢. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St, 
York 19, N. Y. 





“Am I Plus or Minus in Public Relations?," “Is My Ballot Showing?," 


“Let's Look Forward—Professionally," 


and 
leaflets of the NEA Department of 


Classroom Teachers, are available for free distribution in limited quantities. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 





RECENT CATALOGS 

Here is recent information on audio- 
visual catalogs which has come to 
THE JOURNAL. Listing does not nec- 
essarily constitute a recommendation 
by THE JOURNAL or by the NEA Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Service. 


“Films from Britain," a 1948 catalog 
of films available in the US, is issued 
by the British Information Services, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
\lso available free is a special catalog, 
British Historical World 
War J. 

The twentieth edition of the catalog 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica films in- 
cludes information about the curricu- 


Films of 


lum scope of its materials and outlines 
the film content. Write to 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Information regarding Simmel-Mes- 
ervey’s audio-visual materials is given 
in its new catalog, Educational Films. 
Write to 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

The 1947 edition of the Religious 
Film Association catalog includes eval- 
uations prepared by reviewing groups 
of the Committee on Visual Educa- 
tion of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 35¢. Write to 
Religious Film Assn, 45 Astor Place, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

"US Government Films for Schools 
and Industry" [1947 catalog] lists Of- 
fice of Education films and film-strips, 
also productions of other government 
agencies. For catalog write Castle 
Films, Division of United World 
Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22, 
ms 2. 

"The Guide to US Government Mo- 
tion Pictures" is an index of all gov- 
ernment films available for public use. 
40¢. Write Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 

The 1947 edition of Educators Guide 
to Free Films lists 1755 films—1269, 
l6mm sound; 231, 16mm silent; 192, 
35mm sound; 63, 35mm silent; and 
174 filmstrips. $5. Write Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

“Films Interpreting Children and 
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Youth" is a valuable bulletin jointly 
sponsored by and available from the 
Association for Student Teaching, Al- 
len Patterson, State ‘Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa.; the Association for 
Childhood Education; and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA. The address 
of the latter two organizations is 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The pamphlet summarizes recent de- 
velopments in child study thru the use 
of films. It lists and describes 76 films, 
filmstrips, and recordings that inter- 
pret children and youth. 35¢. 

A new catalog of 16mm sound mo- 
tion pictures covering a wide range of 
subjects is announced by Coronet In- 
structional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Hl. 

The summer issue of /°ilm Forum Re- 
view, published quarterly by the In- 
stitute of Adult Education in coopera- 
tion with the National Committee on 
Film Forums, contains reviews of 43 
documentary films on child care, edu- 
cation, recreation, and delinquency 
selected from a group of over 100 mo- 
tion pictures screened. Inclusion of 
films in the Review is based on use- 
fulness in raising questions for dis- 
cussion, permanence of appeal, fair- 
ness, and technical excellence. 75¢. 
Write the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

The National Film Board of Canada, 
620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y., 
will send on request a catalog of 142 
16mm films available in the US. 

The March of Time Forum Edition 
has a booklet giving information re- 
garding its 16mm educational films. 
Write to 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Young America Films has issued a 
1947-48 12-page catalog of educational 
films, filmstrips, and 2x2 slides. Ma- 
terials are described as to content, pur- 
pose, grade level, and curriculun 
placement. Write to 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The 1947 catalog of Teaching Films, 
Inc., lists films and filmstrips and in- 
cludes descriptions, running time, 
grade level, and curriculum place- 
ment, Address requests to 2 W. 20th 
St., New York I1, N. Y. 

The catalog of Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, Inc., is a handbook of infor- 
mation on selected one- and two-reel 
films produced by major Hollywood 





companies; also excerpts from some 
feature pictures, based on important 
books, that were selected as having 
teaching value in courses of English 
and the social studies. Address TFC at 
25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

"The Educational Film Guide" is th« 
most adequate, comprehensive film 
catalog available. The 1946 edition, 
priced at $3, carried an annotated list 
of 4000 films. Nine monthly supple 
ments are published. Address requests 
to H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 

Other basic sources of information 
about films and recordings were pre 
sented in the NEA Journats for De- 
cember 1946 and February 1947. 


TEXT-FILMS 


textbook publishers arc 
now studying the advisability of pro 


SEVERAI 


ducing audio-visual materials to ac 
company their publications. 

The Teacher Education Series, for ex 
ample, produced by McGraw-Hill 
and based on Schorling’s Student 
Teaching, consists of five films [about 
20 minutes each] that deal with teach- 
ing technics. 

The text-films are available to in- 
dividual users and to film rental li- 
braries thru direct purchase from the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y, 

The Society for Visual Education is 
working with Row, Peterson and Co. 
in developing filmstrips 
readers for children. ‘The following 
films are correlated with the Alice and 
Jerry Basic Readers: 

"Tell Another Story." 
language and ability to retell sequence 
of events in logical order, and indi- 


based on 


Devel ps oral 


cates the child’s readiness to read. 

"| Live in the Country."’ "I Live in the 
City." Reviews, clarifies, and enriches 
experiences in country and city. 

"Away We Go." Reviews ways of 
travel from simple to complex modes. 

"Animals to Know." Acquaints chil- 
dren with many animals and birds. 

"Skip Along." 
guage development; introduces audi- 
tory discrimination and direct use of 
new vocabulary. 


Stimulates oral lan- 


All filmstrips are available thru reg- 
ular distribution facilities of Row, 
Peterson and Co. or from the Society 
for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


aos ee en eee ee eee 


Received Since Last Published 


\rIZONA—AI Soroka, Nell B. Wilcoxen 

CaLIFORNIA—Fred J. Clark, Genevra 
P. W. Davis, M. E. Graves 

District OF CoL_umMpia—Walter G. 
Daniel, Merrill F. Hartshorn 

GrorciAa—E. W. Oliver 

InLiNois—Mildred Brenneman 

INDIANA— Theodore Fruehling, Ernest 
C. Harvey, Phyllis Kinman, Emily 
McCarty 

lowA—Donald D. Palmer, Clara M. 
Buehler, James A. Van Zwoll 

MicHiGAN—Constance K. Crossman, 
Mary F. Noecker, Margaret Steven- 
son 

Missourt—Harold John Miller 

MontTANA—James E. Allison, Eugene 
R. Hunton, Ernest C. Robinson 

New Jersey—Elizabeth Huntington, 
May J. Kelly 

New Mexico—Edward C, DeMuth 

New York—Vincent McGarrett 

NortH Caro_inA—John Calvin Bias 

North Dakora—Raymond G. Arve- 
son, John D. Stensrud 

On1io—Amelia P. DiPilla, Raymon F. 
Hatfield, Francis B. Moore, Willa 
D. B. Purdom 

OkLAHOMA—Joe D. Hurt, C. F. John- 
son 

PENNSYLVANIA—E, Jane Glass, Ray L. 
Hornberger, Stewart Morgan 

SouTH CaroLinA—J. Edwin 
Aubrey W. Parker 

SouTtH DAkota—Mrs. Leo Corey, Vio- 
let W. Larson 

Texas—Mary Alice Brown, Mayhew 
Mantor, Thomas F. Murray 

VirGiInIA—Eva M. Guynn 

Wisconsin—H. C. Weinlick 


seaslev, 
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TEACHING AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Qa en eek ce kk ek ek Nee 


Teacher Exchange 


SELECTIONS for the 1948-49 teacher- 
exchange announcements will be made 
between October 20 and April 30. 
There will be opportunities for ex- 
change with Canada as well as with 
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The intercommunication system at North Junior High, Abilene, Texas, presented by the 
parent-teacher association, was used during “open house" evening, American Education 
Week, 1946, to demonstrate to citizens its many practical advantages. A portion of one 
visiting group is shown here with student guide. Seated is S. E. Pass, school principal. 





the United Kingdom. The NEA is 
represented on the advisory commit- 
tee which works with the Office of 
Education in developing this pro- 
gram. For information write to Paul 
Smith, US Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Why Teach? 

“I Am Happy To Be a Teacher”’ is 
the title of an article by Helen Potter 
in the September 27 issue of School 
and Society. Teachers who wish to in- 
terest young people in teaching as a 
satisfying career, please note. 

A Unique Joint Plan 

A COOPERATIVE working arrange- 
ment between the Yale University De- 
partment of Education and New 
Haven State Teachers College is de- 
signed to improve teacher education 
at graduate and undergraduate levels 
and to better the education of per- 
sonnel for teacher-education institu- 
tions. The active administrator will 


be Samuel M. Brownell, who will re- 
tain his position as professor of edu- 
cational administration in the Yale 
Graduate School and who has been 
appointed president of the State 
leachers College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, by the state board of educa 
tion, 





RURAL EDUCATION 





Rural Education Stars 


The Milwaukee Journal has made a 
grant of $12,500 to the University of 
Wisconsin to match funds from the 
University to produce a motion-pic- 
ture film on rural education. 


No Traffic Congestion Here! 


PLANE and dog team in winter and 
plane and river boat in summer are 
the only means of reaching rural 
schools in some of the remote areas 
of Alaska. Of the 52 rural schools op- 

[Continued on page 595] 
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Note this check of Riv- 
erside Highschool, Wis- 
consin, with its message: 
“People thruout the 
world must choose be- 
tween better schools 
and bigger wars.” 
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ATOMIC ENERGY — man’s newest and 
greatest challenge—is made more under- 
standable by a unique laboratory demon- 
stration of one of its basic principles—the 
process of nuclear chain reactions. In 
General Electric’s Research Laboratory, 
scientists illustrate the two types of chain 
reaction—controlled and uncontrolled— 
with the aid of ordinary household 
mousetraps. 

In their laboratory role, mousetraps 
act as nuclei, the heavy centers of atoms; 
snapping traps as splitting nuclei; while 
small wooden blocks represent neutrons, 
the tiny, uncharged particles existing 
within nuclei. The traps—48 of them 
screwed to a board—are set with two 
‘neutrons’ resting on each. A trans 
parent box is built around them. 


A TRIGGER “NEUTRON” is dropped 
on one of the traps. The trap goes off like 
a splitting nucleus. And like two neu- 
trons fired from the atom, two wooden 
blocks shoot upward. They bounce off 
the top and sides of the enclosure and 
then fall back into the array of traps. 
Each falling block may, by chance, fire 
another trap, just as neutrons fired from 
a splitting nucleus may shatter other 
nuclei. These two traps then hurl four 
more blocks upward, and they, in turn, 
may spring four more traps. Eight blocks 
are then shot up; next sixteen. 

This is a sample demonstration of an 
uncontrolled chain reaction. If, however, 
the springing of one trap caused the 
springing of one additional trap, and so 
on, one by one, we should have a con- 
trolled chain reaction. In other words, the 
reaction would be controlled if, on the 
average, only one of the two blocks re- 
leased by each trap fired just one other 
trap. It’s thé same way in controlling 
atomic energy. The neutrons of each 
nucleus must, on the average, split only 
one other nucleus. If, on the average, 
they split less, the reaction dies out. If 
they split more, it soon passes beyond 
control, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Blocks or “neutrons” careen off enclosure which acts like the neutron reflector of a pile. The 
demonstration illustrates the statistical probability involved in the initiation and 
propagation of chain reactions. 


IN ANOTHER MOUSETRAP TECHNIQUE, 
the difference between a controlled and 
an uncontrolled reaction is brought out 
more Clearly, but the element of proba- 
bility is eliminated. Here the traps are 
tied together with string. To demonstrate 
a controlled reaction, they are linked 
singly, one by one. In this way, they go 


This arrangement shows how a controlled 
reaction becomes uncontrolled when splitting 
nuclei multiply in number. 


off steadily and at a uniform rate. In 
demonstrating the uncontrolled reaction, 
they are linked in multiple. Now they 
surge into the air in swiftly increasing 
numbers in a kind of explosive burst. 
A dramatic touch is added by putting toy 
pistol caps in the last set of traps, 


Finish of demonstration shown at left. Though 
lacking the element of probability, this brings 
out difference in chain reactions. 


957-25 
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[Continued from page 593| 
erated by the territorial department 
of education in Alaska, 37 are one- 
room. 


ON THE SALARY FRONT 


Sc Oa aN OO OO aa 
More Single Salary Schedules Adopted 


SINGLE salary schedules for elemen- 
rary- and highschool teachers are now 
overwhelmingly in the majority. The 
NEA Research Division finds that 
88% of the 1947-48 schedules reported 
for cities over 30,000 in population 
are single schedules. Five years ago 
less than 40% were. 

The big cities were last to adopt 
single salary schedules. Now, of the 
9) largest cities, only Boston and Chi- 
cago have schedules that differentiate 
between clementary- and highschool 
teachers. The four large cities that 
have most recently been added to the 
list of single salary schedules are New 
York City; Washington, D. C.; 
Angeles; and San Francisco. 

Notable Salary Advances Achieved 

Tue NEA’s proposed minimum- 
salary standard of $2400 is now guar- 
anteed by state law in California, Ne- 
vada, Washington, Indiana [$2400 for 
B.A. teachers for nine-month term], 
Alaska [$3000 for lowest certificate 
and $3080 for B.A.], and Hawaii 
|$2700]. Minimum salaries of $2000 
or more are also found in Delaware, 
Maryland, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Texas. 

At the beginning of the 1947-48 
school year the median of 29 state 
minimum-salary standards for B.A. 
teachers [with legislation still pend- 
ing in two states] was $1800. A year 
earlier it was $1176. This increase of 
more than $600 in the median of min- 
imum salaries represents a joint 
achievement of the state education as- 
sociations, parent-teacher leaders, and 
others who supported education bills 
in the 1947 legislatures. 


Los 


Montgomery County, Maryland 


Tue Montgomery County Educa- 
tion Association and the school au- 
thorities worked together over a 
period of several years in developing 
the salary schedule adopted for 1947- 
48. Well-organized community sup- 
port played a large part in securing 
the tax increase needed to finance the 
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new schedule, which provides for 
teachers with master’s degrees a mini 
mum salary of $2700 and a maximum 
of $5300, reached in 21 years by six 
increments of $200 and 14 of $100. 
The bachelor-degree class is $200 
lower in starting salary, $500 lower at 
the maximum. 

A single schedule for elementary 
and highschool principals provides 
maximum salaries ranging from $5500 
for a two-teacher school to $7100 for 
a school of 40 teachers or more. 


Improvement in City Salary Schedules 

SAN Francisco’s new salary schedule 
provides for regular classroom teach- 
ers a range of salaries from a B.A. 
minimum of $2700 to a maximum of 
$5700 for teachers with two years of 
professional study beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree and at least 12 years ol 
professional experience. Other cities 
over 30,000 in population with top 
maximum salaries scheduled at $5500 
or more include Long Beach, Pasa- 
dena, and Santa Monica, Calif.; 
Greenwich, Conn.; Stamford, Conn.; 
East Chicago, Ind.; Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; and Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

The NEA Research Division reports 
that the 1947-48 salary schedules for 
cities over 100,000 in population show 
an average increase over schedules a 
year earlier of about $400 in minimum 
salaries and about $700 in maximum 
salaries. For cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population the average increases are 
about $50 less. 


PAUL O. CARR 


new secretary for the 
Education Association 
of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 








Correction 

Harvey GAYMAN, executive secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, reports that the last 
two items of the legislative summary 
for Pennsylvania given on page 456 of 
the September JOURNAL should be de- 
leted. Salary schedules for state teach- 
ers college faculties and extension of 
schooling to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years, passed by the general as 
sembly, were not approved by the gov- 
ernor. 





CLASSROOM HELPS 





For School Shop Layouts 


A Portfolio of School Shop Layouts 
has been issued by the Division of 
School Housing and Business Admin- 
istration of the board of education of 
the City of New York. It includes 150 
shop layouts of academic highschools, 
vocational schools, and junior high- 
schools—some already in use, others 
planned for early construction. De- 

[Continued on page 596] 











As one of Unesco's proj- 
ects for education in in- 
ternational understand- 
ing, a seminar was held 
in Sevres, France, dur- 
ing July and August. 
Eighty educators from 
30 countries discussed 
the means for develop- 
ing internationally mind- 
ed individuals who 
could participate in a 
worldwide community 
based on justice, peace, 
and goodwill. The six 
American educators 
chosen by a committee 
of the US National 
Commission for Unesco 
to participate are shown 
here: Lewis Latane, Vir- 
ginia Kinnaird, Idabelle 
Yeiser, Mason Stratton, 
Rees Hughes, Ray Mc- 
Coy. 

























































































































































[Continued from page 595] 
veloped under the direction of N. L. 
Engelhardt, associate superintendent 
of schools, the portfolio may be ob- 
tained for $7.50 from the Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


National Contests for Schools 


A tist of national contests for 1947- 
48 open to students has been prepared 
by the National Contest Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to this NEA depart- 
ment at 1201] 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Carver Foundation Sponsors Research 
GRADUATE research  assistantships 
and fellowships recently awarded 11 
students during the 1947-48 school 
year are a part of the program of the 
George Washington Carver Founda- 
tion to enable young people to de- 
velop themselves in the fields of funda- 
mental and applied research. Half a 
student’s time will be devoted to study 














Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket Mounting 
F.O.B8. Goshen 








in chemistry at Tuskegee Institute— 
working toward the master of science 
degree; the other half will be spent in 
research at the Carver Foundation. 


Parent-Teacher Leadership 
NORTHWESTERN University is to re- 
ceive a grant of $25,000 from the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers to help finance a three-year pro- 
gram in parent-teacher leadership. 


Bible in College Dormitories 


A copy of the Bible has recently 
been placed in each dormitory room 
at the Minot State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota, and a copy of 
the New Testament presented to each 
member of the faculty. The Bibles 
were gifts from the Gideon Interna- 
tional Society. 

In accepting them, President C. C. 
Swain said: “It is essential that teach- 
ers be educated with reference to the 
eternal verities of life. Therefore we 
need scholarship in the book of life 
—The Bible.” 


Far Eastern Languages Taught 


INTENSIVE language programs are 
being offered by the Far Eastern and 


Medern’s Comprehensive Series 
SOCIAL STUDY MAPS 


Now available 
for immediate delivery. 

Set includes 37 maps 

44” x 32” in full color. 
Complete, authentic, durable. 
Perpetual replacement feature. 
Write for full information. 


Russian Language School of the Upj. 
versity Extension, University of Cali. 
fornia, Berkeley. The course is de.’ 
signed to provide the student, after 
one full year of study, with a basic 
knowledge of history, geography, and 
culture of the Far East and the ability 
to speak and read either Chinese, Jap. 
anese, Korean, or Russian. 


——onrer lr ae eee ScO A 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


tm at, 


Progress in Safety Cooperation 


REPRESENTATIVES Of automobile 
manufacturers and dealers have agreed 
in general with the statement of poli. 
cies and standards for the loan of au. 
tomobiles to schools prepared by the 
NEA Commission on Safety Educa. 
tion. 

This statement will be presented to 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers for criticism and ap- 
proval at its meeting in December. It 
is expected that this report will aid in 
the development of desirable relation. 
ships between manufacturers and deal- 
ers and school systems where cars are 
loaned for driving instruction. 

[Continued on page 598] 
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tion for elementary-school teachers not only for the teachers of America, 
but for the nation’s children and their 
parents. ... Nor does the NEA limit 
itself to lobbying for its own ‘special 
interest.’ It has joined forces with 
many other organizations in the bat- 
tle for better government, public 
housing, price control, public power, 
fair employment practices, abolition 
of the poll tax, and for a progressive 
foreign policy. All of these are ‘special 
interests —theirs and the American 
people’s.’”—From an article in the 
United Automobile Workers’ maga- 
teachers from New, Mexico and Mex- zine, Ammunition, April 1947. 


and teachers of special subjects, to be 
eiven in extension and summer ses- 
sions at the state teachers colleges, 
have been approved by the New York 
State Education Department. 


The Mexicos Get Together 


“HANDS across the border” is more 
than just a slogan in the southern 
border country. The southern New 
Mexico chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish is 
sponsoring a new organization of 


ico to effect an exchange of ideas and : : 
mutual understanding. Meetings with Arizona Inaugurates Ethics Committee 
speeches in Spanish, banquets, folk 


FRANCIS H. FEENEY, president of the 
music, and dances will be held in both 


Arizona Education Association, has 
appointed an ethics committee, which 
at its first meeting recommended the 
following: 

|1] No teacher should be denied a 
renewal of contract, even tho he has 
failed to give satisfactory service, un 
less he has previously been notified of 
his deficiencies by the administration 


Mexicos. Associate members in the 
two countries include men and women 
from prolessional and business fields, 
artists, and musicians. 





PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


—“ 





Special Interests . . 
P and has been given opportunity and 


reasonable assistance to remedy them. 
tion has been called a special interest |2] If a teacher is denied a renewal 
group. But when the NEA asks for a of contract, [a] the teacher should be 
federal aid to education bill, it speaks given a statement by the superin 


“Tue National Education Associa- 
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22 Subjects including: 


America the Wonderland. Catholic America. World Won- 
ders, South America, North America, Postage Stamps of 
America, History Map of Flying, Italy, British Isles, France, 
Europe, Norway-Sweden. (Many in full color) sizes 22x29 
—22x34—19x25. AT ONLY $1.00 each—gift wrapped. BUT, 
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Winchester 11, Mass. | “iy fk 


tendent or principal of the reasons 
for failure to renew the contract, such 
Statement in writing if requested by 
the teacher; and |b] before final 
tion is taken by the board to deny a 
renewal of contract, the teacher should 
be given the opportunity of a hearing 
before the entire board, such hearing 
to be based on written charges and to 
be either public or private as the 
teacher requests, 

|3] The lack of notice to teachers, 
prior to failure to renew contracts, of 
specific dissatisfaction with their serv- 
ices, and failure to give opportunity 
to improve—as well as failure to visit 
classes and observe the work of teach 
ers—violates a basic principle of good 
school administration. 

[4] The organization of strong, lo- 
cal associations, of the type desired by 
the majority, develops good faculty 
spirit; to discourage such professional 
organization is unethical. 


Suggestions for Other States 


Tue West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation is devoting one day of its an- 
nual meeting to a conference centered 
around the theme and discussion top- 
ics of the Oxford Conference, spon- 
[Continued on page 600] 


I’m Not Going 
to Lose My 
PAY RAISE! 


—when I can 
protect it 10 ways 
for less than 
a Nickel a Day 


first on the list of most teachers this year. Many have 


had a raise in pay—others will get it soon. Prudent teachers will protect their 

increased pay from being wiped out by sickness, accident or quarantine. You 
PICTORIAL MAPS see it takes so little of the “Pay Raise’’ to protect it so well under the T.C.I 

Umbrella. Right now is the time to get all the facts. Simply send the coupon. 


That’s all. No agent will call. You alone decide. Protect your Pay Raise now 
Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS (33562 at 
Paes FOE PCRs COUPER COC rr nr 
To the 


T.C.U., 623 T.C.U, Building 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


* x Prest ex i snowing more abo T.C.U 10-Way 
THE WORLD WONDERS above, also comes in full color, i Podestion. ” inaba jen Motels Sh , “bitention. sie 
size 30x40 at $2.00. | , 
Why not order one of these large maps today and see for yourself. cy NaMe ~--.---------- n-nonane nn nn nnw een nn nnnnnnnnnemnnnnn 
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[Continued from page 599} 
sored by the NEA Commission op 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in July. 


A TRIBUTE TO 


ern aan eeeeeeee_e5e ceeea est 


Charles H. Judd 


Tue Graduate Education Building 
of the University of Chicago has been 
named Charles Hubbard Judd Hall, 
Dr. Judd will long be remembered for 
his outstanding leadership in Ameri- 
can education, particularly during the 
years when he was head of the Educa. 
tion Department of the University of 
Chicago. 


Basic INSTRUMENT 
FOR VISUAL TEACHING 


AUTHORITIES on visual education recommend 

this combination opaque and lantern slide 

projector as the fundamental audio-visual 
instrument. 
















@ Material is readily available from magazines, newspapers, 
books, actual specimens, ete. 


—at low cost or NO COST 
—without special preparation 
—without ordering from outside sources 


Mary Emma Woolley 


Adaptable to large or small groups Miss WooLLeEy, president emeritus, 


Mount Holyoke College, long active 
in educational, religious, and world 
peace movements, died on Septem- 
ber 5. 


Ideal for student participation and work projects 
Convertible to slidefilm and microslides, with excellent results 


Permits a personal touch in teaching 

The Spencer VA Delineascope has held first place among 
opaque projectors for many years. 

For complete information write Dept. Y140. 











New Castle Teachers 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given re- 
cently for the school teachers of New 
Castle, Pa., by the New Castle Minis- 
terial Association. The teachers were 
honored by speakers from the school 
system, the schoolboard, and other 
citizens. 





American @ Optical 
Scientific Perk Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 




































Harry Lee Upperman 

IN RECOGNITION of public service, 
particularly his valuable contribution 
to education, Harry Lee Upperman 
has been awarded the George Arents 
Pioneer Medal conferred annually by 
Syracuse University upon a most dis- 
tinguished graduate. Dr. Upperman, 
an NEA Life Member and president 
of Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennes 
see, was honored for his 24 years as a 
“commanding figure in secondary edu- 
cation in Tennessee.” 


eee een eae ee ooo 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 





North Dakota NEA Director Moves 


F. Ray Rocers, State NEA Director 
for North Dakota, who has been Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Carrington, 
has joined the faculty of Jamestown 
College, Jamestown, N. D. 


Bernadine G. Schmidt 


Dr. Schmidt has become associate 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. Dr. Schmidt's name 
will be a familiar one to those who 
read “Feebleminded Children Can Be 
Cured” in the September Woman's 


[Continued on page 602] 







SWITZERLAND...for your ‘48 holiday! 


It’s time now to start thinking about your trip to wonderful Switzerland. 
Wherever you go—in summer or winter, spring or fall —you'll enjoy 
vacation fun and relaxation in settings of matchless scenic beauty. 
Outstanding events, school and university courses, art, music and folk 
festivals highlight every season. Hotels 
ITATTC.C NATIONAL are excellent, prices moderate. Plan 
\\\ | \\ TOURIST your 48 Switzerland holiday well in 
\. lem ite: advance with your travel agent. Write 
us for free booklet EA-2. 
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Now Is the JFime for 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


NEA 


* 
















An amendment to the NEA Bylaws to raise Reg- 
ular Membership Dues from $3 to $5 and the 
Life Membership Fee from $100 to $150 was 
proposed at the Cincinnati Convention to come 
up for action one year later. The growing finan- 
cial needs of our Association make it essential 
that such action be taken at the 1948 Conven- 
tion. You can now get a Life Membership at 
$100 or $10 down and nine annual instalments 
of $10 each. If you have already paid annual dues 
for 1947-48, the amount paid will be credited as 
partial payment on your first instalment. 
















Mr. Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a Life 
Member of the NEA on the deferred payment 
plan 





ten annual payments of $10 each. I 
understand that this will entitle me to receive 
FOR LIFE the NEA Journal, the Research 
Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses 
and Proceedings, also an engraved certificate, 
membership card, and gold emblem. Kindly 
send these to me at the address indicated below. 
Enclose please find $10, first instalment. 





Name 














Position 





Address 


City 


ee 


State 
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Quicker results 
in speech correction 
with SoundSeriber 


Imperfections of speech are quickly and clearly 
understood by pupils when they are able to hear 
their own voices played back by SoundScriber 
electronic disc recording equipment. 

Each thin, unbreakable plastic SoundScriber 
disc becomes an actual live-voice case history. By 
later replaying of earlier recordings, the pupil is 
emphatically shown his improvement, a_pro- 
nounced psychological aid to greater effort. 

SoundScriber discs are impervious to rough han- 
dling, even by pre-school patients. SoundScriber 
machines, too, are designed for hard usage. 

Complete information on the revolutionary 
SoundScriber system is yours for the asking. Write 
for the new booklet, “‘Basic as the Blackboard.” 


SOUNDSCRIBER A basic new tool in: 


@ Language Instruction 







@ Speech Correction 
e Public Speaking 
e Dramatics 


e@ Administrative Dictation 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 
“does for the ear precisely what 


blackboard and chalk do for the eye.” 





sins anal ais chs sian eiineerphed ep cain eglipel Rien asi seken sen sl 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-11 
New Haven 4, Connecticut | 
Please send me the new booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard.” 4 
NAME DEPARTMENT : 
a ene ADDRESS > ee 
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HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 
Visual Education—Mathematics 


CARDS MANUAL 
FILMS WORKBOOK 


State approval by several states— 
others pending 
1640 Conneciicut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


tors. 448 p. 1947. $2.50 


meet these requirements. 


a higher plane. 


1947. 140 p. $.75 


rural problems. 








25% 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


I, ‘GePerry Pictures 


| 


SCHOOLS FOR A NEW WORLD —the Twenty-Fifth 


Yearbook of the American Association of School Administra- 


"Tell us . . . what is required of America's schools in the 
postwar years?" Such was the assignment to the authors of this 
yearbook. The Commission has written with a realization that 
great things are required of all who teach. Every school and 
every teacher is challenged to an immediate all-out endeavor to 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
—the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 1947. 352 p. $3.00 


The world is seeking stronger spiritual foundations and the 
elementary school has an important part to take in meeting this 
need. This yearbook reports concrete experiences in which chil- 
dren in the United States have been helped toward living on 


ON-THE-JOB EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES—Yearbook of the Department of Rural Education. 


Possibilities and problems arising from the educational pro- 
grams for returned servicemen of World War Il.have 
the Department of Rural Education to select a specia 
adult education for discussion in this book. It is concerned with 
the use of on-the-job education as a means of helping to solve 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
100 or more copies, 33!/3%. Cash must accompany orders for $1.00 
er less. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders only. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 














Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
se many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 





Used in schools for almost fifty years to bring beauty and 
a knowledge of art into the child's life. 

inexpensively priced at ONE CENT each, 3x3'/2, and 
TWO CENTS each, 
5'//2x8, for 60 cents’ 
worth or more. 
Send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for 30 beauti- 
ful art subjects; or 
30 pictures selected 
especially for chil- 


dren. You will 
delighted with 
thom. 


A set of 30 PIL- 
GRIM pictures, in- 
clud ng a few on 
Columbus, 5'/2x8, 
for 60 cents. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, "3, "aidst: 


Massachusetts 


COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
Let us work for 
Send for information. 





clusively—national coverage. 
your promotion. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


2208 DIXIE PLACE Nashville 5, Tennessee 








rompted 
fete of 


Washington 6, D. ©. 


[Continued from page 600] 
Home Companion and “They Age 
Feebleminded No Longer” in the $e 


| tember Reader’s Digest. Parents ang 








teachers of handicapped children wif 
read with interest her new book, 
Changes in Personal, Social, Intelleg. 
tual Behavior in Children Classified 
as Feebleminded. 


New President for Fisk University 


CHARLES SPURGEON JOHNSON will be 
inaugurated sixth president of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, op 
November 7. Dr. Johnson, first Negro 
president of the University, succeeds 
Thomas E. Jones. Seminars on chang. 
ing conditions in the South, education 
during the next ten years, and inter. 
national relations will be held during 
the inaugural weekend. 

US Office of Education 

THe Office has recently made these 
appointments: Nolan D. Pulliam, spe- 
cialist for state school administration: 
J. Dan Hull, chief of the instructional 
problems section; Jane H. Franseth, 
specialist for rural schools; Ellsworth 
Tompkins, specialist for large high- 
schools; John H. Lloyd, assistant chief, 
information and publications service; 
Don S. Patterson, chief of organization 
and supervisor of the elementary edu- 
cation division; and Romaine P. 
Mackie, specialist in schools for the 
physically handicapped. 

PPPOE Oeanneenesesee eee e_—e eeeee 


HERE AND THERE 


a a gn a al lm 
Who Has Colds? 


THE common cold is no respecter of 
persons. For information about the 
cold and how to treat it, ask the US 
Public Health Service, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, D. C., for its 
Health Leaflet on the subject. See also 
the poster on page 592 of this JOURNAL 
and the offer of a free Personal Growth 
Leaflet, Colds Aren’t Trivial, on page 
589. 

The Freedom Train 

Do your students know about the 
Freedom Train which began a tour in 
September, to last one year, thru the 
48 states? The Train houses nearly @ 
hundred original documents of Amer 
ican history upon which the develop- 
ment of American democracy and civil 
rights is based. In connection with the 
exhibition of these papers in each com 
munity, it is proposed that a Commu 
nity Rededication Week be organized 
prior to the train’s arrival. 

[Continued on page 604] 
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The goodness of ice cream is a welcome treat The goodness of ice cream is deeper 
er of for everyone in the family. than taste alone. 


- Yes, young and old alike enjoy ice cream’s This popular food furnishes a generous 
cool refreshment . . . its smooth, creamy amount of tooth- and bone-building calcium— 


Cur , ; : 
ne texture .. . its luscious flavors. as well as other minerals. 


also Flavors? There’s an endless variety . . . variety Also contained in ice cream are those 
RNAL that helps ice cream add zest to any meal health-promoting vitamins—‘‘A”’ and 

owth from banquet to barbecue. riboflavin—in addition to the same quality 
page That’s why—whatever the occasion—ice proteins which are found in milk. 


cream is a/ways in good taste. All of these nutrients encourage health 


and well-being. 
- the 


ur in 
| the 
rly a 
mer- The presence of this Seal 


indicates that all nutri- - 
op | | OBER < 


tional statements in this 





111 North Canal Street 


Chicago 6, Winois , 













civil > een) «-acivertisement have been 
=\e aS = found acceptable by the f 3 es 
the S = ound acceptable by eg 
h 2 eterna Ss Council on Foods and | a 
com- * medical A> Nutrition of the Ameri- 
nmu- can Medical Association. 
rized 


Since 1918 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, bas been devoted 
to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products 
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——=CHOICE TOURS 
in England & on the Continent 


TOUR A: 32 days in Europe from July 5th, 
1948—France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, the Olympics, England, Scotland 
and Wales. All expenses from port of 
arrival, $515. 

TOUR B: 25 days in Europe from July 11, 
1948—France, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland, Wales and the Olympics. All ex- 
penses from the port of arrival, $405. 
TOUR C: 22 days in the British Isles and 
the 1948 Olympics. All expenses from the 
port of arrival, $290. 


All above tours available with 3rd class rail 
and hostel accommodations at one half the 
quoted prices. 





For full particulars write direct to 


J. W. Barwick Travel Service 
38 Strand, London, England 
Cables: BARTRAHAND, RAND, London) 


American Glenn Bailey David Mader 
Representatives: 1623 First Ave. 231 Altamont PI. 
York, Pa. Somerville, N. J. 





DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK f 


Am amusing and provocative fim on “You and Public Opinion.” 
De you think what you are told te think or de yeu some te 
independent conclusions? Basic for sehecis and colleges on 
the media of communication: basic for all adult community 
| shewing why in the frst place, they meet, é/ 
sewes, listee te speakers and see Sims. 


DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU TMANK 
ABOUT INTOLERANCE? 


WHOEVER YOU ARE Decuments the organization ang 
operation of & community project te combat ia 


DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK 
ABOUT SOCIAL STUDIES AND ECONOMICS? 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS? 


for rental and purch ' 
cate tor es ose, @ library of the Dest visual aldy, 


Award films 


115 WEST 44th STN. Y. 18 N.Y 
CHICKERING 4-0640 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City « Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 


TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
++ START NOW 


@ The only HOME STUDY music school offering all 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers 
YOU the opportunity to make important advancement 
in the musical] arts. Check courses in which interested 
ind mail coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
LESSON AND BOOKLET. 

[} Public School Music—Adv. [] History of Music 
(_] Ear Training and Sight Singing [] Choral Conduct- 
ing (_] Harmony [] Advanced Composition [] Arranging 
[] Piano ([}Normal Piano [] Voice [] Violin 
_| Cornet () Trumpet [ Saxophone [] Clarinet 
() Guitar [)Mandolin 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U522, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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| The sponsor of the Train, the Amer- | 
| ican Heritage Foundation, has passed 
a resolution providing “that no segre- | 
gation of any individuals or groups of | 
| any kind on the basis of race or re- | 
| ligion be allowed at any exhibition of 
| the Freedom Train held anywhere.” 


An Advantage of Adversity 


Says The Journal of the American 
Dental Association: Italian children, 
whose wartime diets were low in re- 


| fined sugar, have only one-half to one- 


seventh the dental decay of American 
children. 


Ten Million in Seven Years 


Tue Census Bureau reports 
143,311,000, a gain of 10,392,000 or 
about 7.9% since April 1940. Largest 
increase, 24.7%, in the West; smallest, 


2.7%, in the South. 


Revealing Data 


AccoRDING to the Federal Reserve 
Board, 10% of the nation’s 46,300,000 
spending units [ordinarily consisting 
of husband and wife plus financial de- 
pendents] got almost one-third of the 
total income, and owned 40% of the 
total savings. Conversely, 40% had in- 
comes below $2000, received a greatly 
reduced share of the total income, and 
owned only 15% of the savings. 


The Great Books Foundation 


Tue formation of the Great Books 
Foundation, an organization to de- 
velop seminars devoted to the study 
of great literature on the adult educa- 
tion level, has been announced by 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago. Training insti- 
tutes which will prepare seminar lead- 
ers opened July 14 in the University 
College of the University of Chicago, 
19 S. LaSalle Street. Representatives 
of clubs, business firms, labor unions, 
libraries, parent-teacher groups, as 
well as individuals interested in or- 
ganizing classes are eligible. 


Educational Press Directory 


THE Twenty-first Yearbook of the 
Educational Press Association, July 
1947, contains a complete list of edu- 
cational periodicals in the US, with 
editors’ names and addresses. This 
Yearbook contains listings for 750 
magazines under 44 classifications. 50¢. 
Available from the Educational Press 
Association of America, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

[Continued on page 606] 
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For Christmas GIFTS! 
A FREE SET— 


goes to all educators who mail this 
ad with an order for a double set, 


Best of Entertainment— 
Plenty of Fun—Many Games 


EDUCATIONAL! 


Wonderful aid to automatic skij 
with the 45 number combinations, 


Order Now—for early delivery, 


Single Set.........postpaid $125 
Double Set........postpaid $2,00 


(Remember to send this ad.) 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Cash, check, or money order, with your name 
and address. 


The SAMCO Company 
P.O. Box 7755-NA Kansas City 3, Mo. 


ED CLASS RINGS 
UN PINT 
SZ Just what you wont! We submit originel suggestions 


by our expert designers, or from your rough dtd 
RING shown, $2.00. PIN only: gold-filled $1.00; stating 
silver or gold plate, 75¢. GUARD: same prices ap pa 
Add Fed. Tax all prices). Request typical style det 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 420 Bruce Ave. No. Attleboro, Mas. 








| ART CONSULTATION SERVICE 
Emity N. KIMBa.t, 
Art Supervisor and Consultant, Director. 
A visiting service for the enrichment of the An 
program —in Art Department and Classroom 
“ART FOR LIFE’S SAKE” 
ART TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 
| BRYN MAWR ART CENTER 


Polo and Haverford Roads Bryn Mawr, Penna 








Ofitional College of Educain 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Uppe Et 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, se 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed cou# 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 

for teachers and college graduates. Mid-Year term: Ft 
9. Summer term: June 18. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER. Pres. Box 716P EVANSTON, IL 


Adverticd WOE 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., st. Louis). * 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 


@ GOOD DIETS 10% 1945 


3 é 


| GO0D DIETS 40% 1946] 


Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after a year of nutri- 
TON, itt tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


a. ee A i a 


Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
Ucators and tested in experimental 
Schools, are available to help you ap- 
Pfaise the effectiveness of your lunch- 

_f00m equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 
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What kind of laboratory is this? 


It’s a school lunch “\aboratory”’ 


in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of well-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- / 
tices. Activities growing out of / 
the school lunch program are | 

the basis for many classroom “> 
and community experiences of in- 
terest to children. 


The General Mills ‘‘Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health 


Education”’ can help you discover 
where diets need improvement, 
can provide you with materials, 
information, and individual guid- 
ance for making lunchroom ex- 
periences a part of the regular 
classroom curriculum. If you'd 
like to know more, write to the 
Education Section, Public Services 
Department, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, In 
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Kindergarten—9th Grade 
Mothers without teaching experience can give their 
children sound, modern education through the Cal- 
vert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ service. Daily lessons skil- 
fully presented to capture child's interest. Books 
and supplies provided. Guidance by faculty of 
famous Calvert Day School in Baltimore. Transfer 
to other schools, often with advanced standing. 
Start any time. Write for catalog. 


CALVERT @ SCHOOL 
: + NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 









WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., st. Louis 3, mo 


Fun for everyone, 
especially for the 
exuberant ages of 10 to 18 


Applicable to any community, 
Davenport, Iowa’s, Mardi Gras 

can give a fun-filled, trouble-free 
Halloween off the streets. School and 
civic leaders, cooperating, guide the 
idea to gay reality. 


The amazing record of Davenport’s 
success brought so many inquiries from 
other teachers we offer their pattern 
from which to plan your Mardi Gras: 


14 to18 year olds seated by themselves 
in high school section. 









> Mardi Gras Costume Ball—g:30 to 
12 P.M.—forhighschoolcelebrants with 
naming of King and Queen of Ball. 








Sheriff Beuse, originator of 
Davenport's Mardi Gras * : 
lf further interested, write Scott 


County Sheriff, Walter H. Beuse, 
Davenport, lowa—the originator. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


* ADMIT ONE ° 
OCT.31,,, ALL FREE 









Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 


> Parade — 7 to 8 P.M.—with floats 
for each school, costumed marchers, 
school bands. Prizes awarded. 









> Show at stadium—8 to 9:30 P.M.— 
school-created stunts delight 10 to 13 
year olds who sit with parents, and 
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Is soaked with blood and strewn with 








| Continued from page 604] De 
RHYMES AND VERSE 





A Student's Prayer 


When oft I look at news of war and 


peace, 
And hear of international intrigue, 
And see how nations’ quarrels never 
cease— 
When I am told of land which 
league on league 





steel, as greed 
And prejudice and ignorance lead 
men 


And nations in the fatal path and 





creed 

Of ruthless war and desolation- 
then 

I ask why, after man rebuilds the 
ruin, 


And plows the fields, and plants and 
harvests grain, 
And makes all o’er a world of peace, 
he soon 
Sends troops of bigotry to march 


again. 

Oh, Lord, teach us who dwell om 
earth that we . 

Must live in love of fellowman—lik 
Thee. 


—Karv StieGHorst, senior, Wauwht 
tosa Highschool, Wauwatosa, Wiscom 
sin, 


DATES TO REMEMBER 








November 3-5—Annual convention 
of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, LaSalle Hotél 
Chicago. Write to Lawrence J. Lind 
11 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3. | 

November 9-15—American Edu@ 
tion Week. See page 567. z 


November 29—The Middle Stat 
Council for the Social Studies me@ 
ing in Atlantic City. The theme 
be, “Teaching Youth the World Rt 
sponsibilities of Americans.” - 

Thanksgiving Week—The Overs 
Teacher-Relief Fund. See page 5605 

Thanksgiving to Christmas 1947=9 
World-wide Bible Reading. For a sug & 
gested free program of daily Bible 
reading, write the American Bible $ 
ciety, Dept U, 450 Park Ave., Ne 
York 22, N. Y. 

December 29-30—American Asso 
tion for the Advancement of Sciet 
to meet in Chicago. For informatit 
about Section Q [education] write 
D. A. Worcester of the University 
Nebraska Teachers College, Lince 
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